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THE HASHWIYYA* 
A. S. HALKIN 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LIKE A NUMBER of other group-names in the works of Muslim 
writers, the Hashwiyya appear and reappear as a more or less enig- 
matic entity. Much the same as the Mushabbiha, Sifatiyya, 
Nawasib, and others, the term is frequently employed but is not 
usually applied specifically. As a result, the student is somewhat 
perplexed by the presence of a party in Muslim life whose identity 
is not established and whose stand on various matters is not defined. 
The existence of the Hashwiyya is well attested by authorities of all 
types. Travelers, such as ibn Haukal,* Mukaddasi? and Idrisi * 
come across them in the course of their journeys. The historian 
Mas‘idi refers to them several times.‘ An incident between a 
Hashwi and a Mu'tazilite is related in the Kitab al-Aghani.® More 
frequent mention is made of them by theological writers, Ghazali,® 
Shahrastani,’ Iji,* the Sifi Hujwiri.? Yet these references, more 
often than not, are passing notices with only the slightest attempt to 
supply anything but the scantiest information. Together with the 
lack of specific knowledge regarding the true character of the group, 
confusion has prevailed as to the real meaning of the name. The 
Dictionary of Technical Terms lists several possible explanations,*° 
and no decision has been reached.** 





* Dedicated to Prof. Richard Gottheil in honor of his seventieth birthday. 

1 De Goeje’s Bibl. Geogr., ii, 65, 207, 250, 259. 

2 Ib., iii, 38. 

* Ed. de Goeje and Dozy, 62. 

“ Murij al-Dhahab, I, 269; IV, 64; V, 443. 

6 TX, 112. 

* Al-iktisad fi'l-’ i ‘tikdd (tr. Asin), Index II, s. v. Hawuies. 

7 Cureton ed., 60, 68, 76. 

® Mawakif (ed. Soerensen), 362. 

® Kashf al-Mahjab (tr. Nicholson), 213, 236, 244, 289. 

107, 396-7. Among the suggested explanations are: 1) people who 
stepped out from the centre of the circle to the circumference. This is 
based on an incident which, as Houtsma recognizes, ZA, XXVI (1911), 
196, is copied from the secession of the Mu'tazila. Acc. to this, the reading 
should be Hashawiyya. 2) from rm a body, because of their anthro- 
pomorphism. 3) in the sense of intermediary, referring it to the Kur’an 
and the Sunna which reveal God’s desires to man. 

11 Most of the explanations of European scholars have been collected by 
Houtsma, ib. 
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What is especially remarkable is the unanimous condemnation of 
the group by Muslims, and the universal anxiety to disclaim any 
relationship with it. Spokesmen of the many diverse theological 
schools and trends disown the Hashwiyya and show nothing but 
disgust for it. The impression one carries away after reading their 
attacks is that the group were an ignorant, reactionary lot who 
grossly exaggerated anthropomorphism and were receptive enough 
to accept any fantastic belief or superstition. Despite this hos- 
tility, Western scholarship was not slow to recognize that a close 
relationship existed between the Hashwiyya and the orthodox 
party in Islam. Van Vloten,’* Houtsma,'* Tor Andrae ™* have all 
agreed that the group is to be identified with the anti-Mu'tazilites. 

Of the above mentioned scholars, Van Vloten devotes the longest 
study to the Hashwiyya.?> After tracing the growth of Mu'tazilism, 
he contends rightly that the orthodoxy of the Ash‘arites was a later 
historical development which utilized the methods of the Mu'tazila 
in reinterpreting the views of the venerated predecessors. But in 
earlier times an orthodox party had already flourished which 
actively opposed the methods and conclusions of the Mu‘tazila. In 
this orthodox mass the Hashwiyya were included. The name he 
derives from hashw, common people, and Hashwiyya will therefore 
mean “ vulgaristes.” 

With no intention to disprove Van Vloten’s conclusions,—it will 
indeed be found that his major thesis is practically true-—a few 
critical remarks may be in place. Owing to the paucity of sources, 
the Dutch scholar failed to pursue the transformation of tradition- 
ism into later Hanbalism and the consequent acceptance by the 
latter of the Hashwiyya doctrines (His assertion that such men as 
Malik ibn Anas and Ahmad ibn Hanbal “did not concern them- 
selves with dogmatics”*® is false). He also misunderstood the 
character of the Nabita, a group of similarly undefined scope, whom 





12 See below. 

18 T. c.; see below. 

14 Die Person Mohammeds, 138: Da wir es in beiden Fallen (Karramiyya 
and Hashwiyya) mit Richtungen zu tun haben, die zum Teil nur wegen 
radikaler Uhbertreibung gewisser Seiten der orthodoxen Anschauung als 


Sekten bezeichnet werden... . 
158 Actes du onzieme Congres des Orientalistes, 1897, Section Musulmane, 


99-115. 
1° TL. c., 106. 
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he regarded as the fighting group in the midst of the Hashwiyya; *” 
this point is absolutely baseless. Finally, as in the case of the 
Murjites, he accentuated their dogmatic position and overlooked 
their political views. 

The last defect was corrected by Houtsma, at least in so far as 
the Nabita are concerned.*® He maintained on the contrary that 
the real characteristic of the Nabita was their hatred for ‘Ali. This 
again is an exaggeration. It is neither the most peculiar trait, nor 
is it so positive. It is much more a feeling of friendliness for 
‘Ali’s opponents, but it hardly developed into antagonism, let alone 
hatred, towards ‘Ali. Houtsma subscribed to Van Vloten’s identi- 
fication of the Hashwiyya, but rejected his derivation of the name. 
He preferred instead to connect it with the word hdshia, a marginal 
gloss, and was led to it by the Zaidite Ahmad b. Yahya who offered 
the same etymology and blamed the Orthodox for accepting all tra- 
dition indiscriminately, even those interpolated by infidels.*° 

The purpose of this article is to sketch the development and doc- 
trines of the Hashwiyya. It aims to define the extent to which they 
are identifiable with the Ashdb-al-Hadith and Hanbalites; to 
account for the universal condemnation and contempt felt for the 
party, and to offer an explanation of the name in view of the 
obtained results. A number of recently edited, or newly utilized 
sources, have provided much valuable material, and have facilitated 
the study considerably. 


I. 


In order to acquire more specific knowledge concerning the views 
of the Hashwiyya it is advisable to inquire first into their political 
leanings. Heresiographers are so frequently prone to impute theo- 





17. c., 108. Van Vloten bases his conclusion on the expression ndbita 
al-Hashwiyya in Fihrist, 180. 

18 See his article in answer to Goldziher’s conclusions about the Murjites 
(cf. ch. 1, note 3), ZDMG, XLV (1891), 161-171. So also Kremer, Herr- 
schende Ideen, 16. 

1° ZA, XXVI (1911), 201. 

2° L. c., 197-200. 

1The discussions concerning the Hashwiyya, both among Muslims and 
Europeans, have thus far, almost without exception, centered about their 
theological dogmas. Cf. Shahrastani, I, 68, 76; Iji (ed. Soerensen), 362; 
Van Vloten and Houtsma, /. c.; and others. 
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logical heresies to sects, particularly to those whose attitudes are 
not clearly defined,” that it is preferable, wherever possible, not to 
utilize the information afforded by the sources regarding their reli- 
gious dogmas as the primary line of characterization. Furthermore, 
as Goldziher has demonstrated in connection with the Murjites,* 
it is altogether proper to assume, at least in the case of early parties, 
that a political issue as well as a religious one led to their birth; an 
issue which in the course of time lost its importance and was 
forgotten. 

That the Hashwiyya held political views we learn from several 
sources. Mas‘idi alludes twice to the Hashwiyya and Nabita as 
adherents of certain principles in the matter of the appointment of 
the Imam.* Al-Jahiz furnishes us much valuable information, 
biased no doubt by his own Mu'tazilism, regarding the political 
orientation of the Nabita.® He relates that this group bade the 





? Friedlander as well as some earlier scholars maintain that the Saba’ 
iyya, a Shi‘ite sect founded by the Jew ‘Abdallah b. Sabi, were made “ the 
scapegoat for all subsequent heresies in Islam,” JAOS, XXIX (1909), 100; 
and, at greater length, ZA, XXIII (1909), 319-21. Similar elasticity 
prevails with regard to the Mushakkikina, Islam, III (1912), 223-5, the 
Mushabbiha, Mujassima, Sifatiyya, etc. Cf. Strothmann, Staatsrecht d. 
Zaiditen, 29-30. 

’ Muh. St., ii, 89-93; Vorlesungen?, 79-80. The same is true of the two 
outstanding Jewish groups in the Second Commonwealth, the Sadducees 
and Pharisees. Curiously, a political origin of the name Mu'‘tazila— 
explained by the neutrality of “ persons or groups of persons” in the War 
of the Camel and the Battle of Siffin—has recently been suggested by 
Ahmed Amin of Cairo. Actes du XVIII¢ Congres des Orientalistes, Leiden, 
1932, 224. 

“Tanbih (ed. de Goeje), 232, 273, 337. We gather from these references 
that the Hashwiyya believed in the election of the Imim by the community 
or part of it, as over against the assertion of those who maintained that 
the Imimate was bestowed by the Prophet and by his successors after 
him. See below. 

5 The identity of the Hashwiyya and Nabita can be affirmed without the 
shadow of a doubt. In addition to the circumstantial evidence afforded us 
by the frequent juxtaposition of the two group-names (cf. Tanbih, above), 
we have direct proof that the two terms indicate the same group. The 
Taj-al-‘Aris calls the Nabita a party from among the Hashwiyya (cited 
by Van Vloten, I. c., 108, note 1, who accepts the identification) , “ Zamakh- 
shari and others say they are the same as the Hashwiyya” (de Goeje, 
Tanbih, XXXIX). The statement of ibn Kutaiba that the Ashdb-al-Hadith 
“were nicknamed Hashwiyya, Nabita, Mujabbira” (Mukhtalif al-Hadith, 
96) carries still greater weight, and so also the declaration of Muhammad 
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community cherish the "Umayyads. “Do not calumniate him 
(Mu‘awiya) for he is one of the Companions. To calumniate 
Mu‘awiya is an innovation. Whoever hates him contradicts the 
Sunna.”* To this Al-Jahiz retorts: “They believe that the Sunna 
obligates us not to declare ourselves free from one who disacknowl- 
edges the Sunna.” Further on he discusses their attitude at greater 
length. They hold of course that murder is wrong. “ Yet when 
the murderer is an unjust Sultan or a disobedient Prince they do 
not permit (anyone) to criticize him, repudiate him, or remove 
him . . . even if he threatens the righteous, kills the theologians, 
starves the beggar, wrongs the weak, leaves the borders and frontiers 
undefended, drinks wine and sins publicly.’ Houtsma rightly 
corrects Van Vloten’s rendering of Wis persis to mean more 
especially their hatred for “Ali,* but we need not take it literally 
for, as Friedlander has noted,® the terms ndsib, nawdsib came to 
mean Sunnites generally even where no hatred for ‘Ali was 
preached. The Muttazilite al-Khayyat also refers to the opposition 
on the part of his group to the “ Nabita who befriend the oppressive 
Syrian gang.” 7° 

The most valuable source for the political doctrines of the 
Hashwiyya is the recently published Firak al-Shi‘a by Naubakhti.™ 


b. Idris al-Hantali that the Zendiks call the orthodox Hashwiyya and the 
Rawifid call them Nabita (Majmii‘at al-Rasa’il al-Muniriyya, ed. Muham- 
mad Munir al-Dimishki, Cairo, 1343, 132-3).—The definition of the term 


is hard to determine. An etymological relation to the stem WJ is to my 
mind out of the question. One is tempted to see a connection with the ethnic 
group by the same name despite the different “t.” Since the sobriquet 
originated among the Rawifid who represented most conservative views on 
the qualifications for the Imamate, it is possible that they branded those 
with laxer views Nabita, as if to designate that the latter could elect a 
Nabatean to the Imimate. For a similar application of the term Nabita 
see Goldziher, Muh. St., I, 157. Besides, Jahiz repeats that the Nabita 
were very democratic in their attitude to non-Arabs, and particularly to 
those who were not Persians. L. c., 122. 

* Van Vloten, l. c., 118. 

7 Ib. 

§ L. c., 201-2. 

®* JAOS, XXIX (1909), 159. 

1° Kitab al-Intigar, ed. Nyberg, Cairo, 1925, 139. It should be pointed 
out that this source already stresses their theological heresies and only 
passingly notes their political view. 
11 Ed. Hellmut Ritter, Istanbul, 1931. Acc. to the editor, the Shi'ite 
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In it we read: “ When ‘Ali was slain, the party which had fol- 
lowed him, with the exception of a small number in his group and 
of those who maintained his right to the Imamate after the 
Prophet, met the group that had supported Talha, al-Zubair and 
“Aisha and joined forces with Mu‘iwiya ibn Abu Sufyan. These 
comprise the vast majority: the ahl-al-Hashw, the followers of the 
kings, and the supporters of the victorious, I mean those who joined 
Mu‘iwiya. They were commonly called Murjites because they 
accepted opposing parties, believed that all the ahl-al-Kibla ** were 
believers by pronouncing a confession of faith, and hoped for for- 
giveness for all.” ** The equation Hashwiyya-Murjites, as indeed 
Hashwiyya-masses should be noted.4* Like the Murjites, the 
Hashwiyya owes its genesis to a political issue. We also learn that 
the name is by no means applicable to a well defined group, includ- 
ing as it does virtually the whole community.’® It is important 
however that the devotion to the "Umayyads is greatest among the 
ashab-al-hadith,** the later Hanbalites. Mukaddasi speaks of a 
group of fanatic Hanbalites who carry their love for Mu‘awiya to 
extremes.’* He further relates an incident at the home of a very 
pious man in Ispahan. The latter classed Mu‘dwiya with the first 
four Khalifs. When our author objected he was branded as a 
Rafidi* In the writings of the Hanbalites this attitude to 
Mu‘awiya and the other "Umayyads is maintained. To Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal several remarks to this effect are ascribed. Ibrahim ibn 
Suwaid, who told traditions directly from Ahmad, reported that while 





heresiographer Abu Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Misa al-Naubakhti lived in 
the second half of the third century A. H., introd., XVI. 

12 J. e., people who believe that prayer should be offered in the direction 
of Mecca. It is a more inclusive term than ahl-al-sunna wa'l jaméa‘a, and 
was probably preferred by the Murjites for that reason. 

Pp. 6. 

14This equation, as already pointed out by Friedlinder (JAOS, XXIX, 
1909, 159) is implied by Mukaddasi, 37 & 38. 

16 Naubakhti’s honesty in reporting the comparatively small proportion 
of his own party, and throughout the book, is exceptional enough to deserve 
attention. 

1° Bad’wal-Ta’rikh, v, 149. In answer to ibn Rawendi, ibn Khayyat con- 
tends that, far from blaming any of the ancients, the Ashdb-al-Hadith 
cherish the memory of even those to whom one is in duty bound to hate 
and feel inimical. Intisdr, 143 ff. 

17 Pp. 126, 365, 384, 388 (see also variant 6 on 389). 

1% LT. c., 399. 
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the latter recognized ‘Ali’s right to the Khalifate, he nevertheless 
blessed Mu‘awiya.’® Prayers must not be offered after a man who 
slanders Mu‘awiya.”° In the same manner he opposes maledictions 
on Yezid.** Ibn Taimiyya also impresses the duty of loving 
Mu‘awiya and Yezid.** ‘Abd-al-Kadir al-Jilani utilizes a long argu- 
ment to establish Mu‘iwiya’s title to the Imamate.”* 

We read next in Naubakhti about the attitude of the Hashwiyya 
to the question of the Imamate: “Their spokesmen expressed 
themselves as follows with respect to the Imimate: The Apostle 
departed this life without appointing as his successor anyone who 
would fill his place in restoring order, reconciling contradictory 
statements (? Arabic: erat @xom), concerning himself with 
the affairs of the state and its subjects, arranging peace, appoint- 
ing princes, equipping armies, averting evil from the Muslim Com- 
munity, checking rebels, instructing the ignorant, and doing justice 
to the injured party. They conceded the execution of these duties 
to any Imam who is appointed aiter the Prophet.” ** 

This stand is in every way the stand of the majority of the Ortho- 
dox Muslims.*® No Imam was designated by Muhammad. True, 
there was a tendency to argue for an indirect proof of the choice of 
Abu Bekr by the Prophet,** but, as Naubakhti explains it,?’ it was 





2° Tbn al-Farra’, Tabakat al-Handbila, ed. Damascus, 56. One is reminded 
of Isaac’s 7°77" yn BA (Genesis, 26 : 33.) when he discovered Jacob’s deceit. 

2° Tb., 68. 

217b., 181. 

22 Ras@ il, I, 297 and esp. 299. 

23 Ghunya, 87. 

24P. 7. An interesting variant to which reference will be made later 


reads: sl y | jee ers Pos Ips ages Y & yrs) Vyomw RN) 
bh . ~ ats ap saaeia 2 eh gt SN ie 


RA al-kaldém means to “speak umreasonably.” =  ~ ...... 

25 ‘Abd-al-Kahir al-Baghdadi states: The preponderant majority es our 
men as well as of the Mu'‘tazila, the Khawirij, and the Najjariyya declare 
that the manner of confirming the Imimate is by election. . . . Usil al- 
Din, 279. This attitude is reflected in the works of most authorities who 
have treated the question. Idem: al-fark baina-l-firak, 340; Ibn Hazm, 
Fisal, IV, 102; Ghazali in Goldziher’s Streitsschrift des Gazdli gegen die 
Batinijja-Sekte, 63-66 (Arab: 36-39) ; Shahrastani, 15. 

*¢ Ash‘ari, Ibdna, 94; and Makdélat al-Islamiyyin, ii, 455; Ghazali, l. c., 
64 (Arab, 37-8); Ibn Hazm, I. c., 90 bottom. This view has found its way 
into the Hadith literature, see Goldziher, Muh. St., ii, 98-9, and Wensinck, 
Muh. Traditions, 5-6. Pp. 6. 
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only a retort to the Shiite doctrine of a nass for ‘Ali.2* At any 
rate, the major premise of the Hashwiyya is altogether in line with 
the views of the Orthodox on the matter. 

To the civil wars conducted by the opponents of ‘Ali against the 
latter, the reaction of the Hashwiyya is shared by only one group— 
though it consists of the predominant majority—, the Ahl-al- 
Hadith. The range of opinion on the rights of the Party of the 
Camel,”® or of Mu‘awiya, in their strifes with ‘Ali is wide. While 
the Shi‘ites are unanimous in condemning anyone who took up arms 
against their only legitimate Khalif, the other factions in Islam, 
particularly the conciliatory Ash‘arites, were faced with a serious 
difficulty. Realizing on the one hand that ‘Ali was in the right,°*° 
they found it impossible, in view of the promise of Paradise to 
Talha and al-Zubair ** and, above all, of the active participation of 
‘Aisha, the Mother of the Faithful, in the campaign against ‘Ali, to 
blame the Party of the Camel outright. Ingenious explanations 
were therefore sought, and gradually evolved, generally to the 
effect that those three, far from fighting ‘Ali, either intended to 
arrange peace between the warring camps (‘Aisha),*? or finally 





*8 For the Shi'ites this is a major question. According to them the 
Imamate is obligatory (i. e., reason requires that God should have imposed 
it), and it was definitely bequeathed by Muhammad to ‘Ali. see Hilli, al- 
Babu'l-Hadi ‘Ashar (trans. Miller), 62-81; Horten, Theologie d. Islam nach 
Razi, 106; Goldziher, 1. c., 98 ff. 

2° T. e., the faction led by ‘Aisha, Talha and al-Zubair; so called because 
‘Aisha’s litter was their rallying-point. 

8°*Ali’s more rightful claims are conceded by most Muhammadan theo- 
logians, even Hanbalites. Baghdadi, al-fark, 342; idem, Usil-al-Din, 289; 
Ibn Hazm, l. c., 153; Tabakdt al-Handbila, 56; Ibn Taimiyya, Rasd’il, I, 
297; Ghunya, 87; Ash‘ari, Makdlat al-Islamiyyin, ii, 453, etc. 

%1 These two are among the ten who are assured of a seat in Paradise 
(although there are also traditions regarding special promises made to 
these two, e. g., Tirmidhi, ii, 302-3) ; Ahmad ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, I, 173; 
Tirmidhi, ii, 303; Tayalisi, No. 236. 

82 This excuse is put forward by pseudo-ibn Kutaiba in his Kitab al- 
Siydsa wal-Imaéma, I, 125-6; and Mas‘idi, Murij-al-Dhahab, IV, 335, and 
is adopted*by later writers such as Ibn Hazm, I. c., 158; Baghdadi, fark, 
342 and Usal 289; Ghazali in al-Iktisdd fil 'I'tikdd (tr. Asin), 361. There 
is no doubt that this is a later fabrication by the Sunnites. Her activities 
in fomenting rebellion against ‘Ali right after ‘Uthmin’s assassination 
are well-known, and her hostility to ‘Ali, dating from Muhammad’s time, 
outlived her defeat by him as is illustrated by her remark to the victor, 
Tab. I, 3225. See also ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al- ‘kd al-Farid, ii, 283. 
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decided to leave the field of battle (Talha and al-Zubair).** Among 
the Mu'tazila, too, we discover a variety of attitudes: an unqualified 
justification of “Ali and a consequent condemnation of the oppo- 
nents,** a wholesale accusation of all,** and a conviction that one is 
wrong without pronouncing judgment as to which it may be.** 
The Khawarij blamed the Party of the Camel, ‘Ali, and Mu‘iwiya 
alike.** 

Husain al-Karabisi, and many after him, exonerated all con- 
cerned, alleging that their course was guided by Jjtihad.* This 
explanation was also offered by some Hanbalites. Above all, it is 
utilized by ibn Taimiyya.*® But on the whole they preferred the 
attitude which the Hashwiyya maintained: “The Hashwiyya and 
Abu Bekr al-Asamm *° and those who profess their views say that 
‘Ali and Talha and al-Zubair were not justified in their war; only 





** This assertion is supported by most authorities. Ya‘kibi, ii, 212-13; 
Masidi, Muradj, IV, 316-21; Tab (Zotenberg), iii, 655-60; Ibn Athir (Torn- 
berg), iii, 196-7 and 199-201; Ibn Kutaiba, 1. c., 124 & 129. 

**So al-Nazzim and Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir; Ash‘ari, Makdlat, ii, 453 & 
456. 

*§ Bekr b. Ukht ‘abd-al-Wahid, the founder of the Bekriyya (which 
Goldziher regards as a one-man party, ZDMG, LXI (1907), 73) branded 
‘Ali, Talha and al-Zubair as Mushriks who dwell in Paradise only by virtue 
of the promise made by the Prophet to the Warriors at Bedr (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad, ii, 295-6), Ash‘ari, Makdalat, ii, 457; Baghdadi, al-fark, 
201. 

*° Wasil b. al-‘Ata, Abu’l-Hudhail, Mu‘ammar and Dirar. Makdlét, ii, 
457; Baghdadi, fark, 305-7. 

8? They justify ‘Ali in his wars against his opponents, who are therefore 
all sinners. But ‘Ali himself sinned by agreeing to the Arbitration. But, 
as their opponents justly criticize them, they themselves had agreed to an 
arbitration, and even urged it. Cf. the so-called speech and letter of ‘Ali 
to the Khawirij in pseudo-ibn Kutaiba’s Siydsa, 227-9. 

88 Ash‘ari, Makdlat, ii, 457; this became a favorite method with later 
historians, ib., 454; Ibn Hazm, l. c., IV, 160-63 goes into an elaborate dis- 
cussion to prove that they were actuated by Ijtihad. For a definition of 
this term see Macdonald’s article in the Encyclopedia of Islam, ii, 448-9. 

8° Ras@ il, I, 297 & 403; see also Ghunya, 87. 

*° Acc. to Ash‘ari Abu Bekr al-Asamm did not fall in with this policy but 
stressed the motive for the civil wars, Makdélat, ii, 457-8. Al-Asamm in 
general was hostile to ‘Ali and an ardent partisan of Mu‘iwiya. This is 
evident from his views on the Arbitration, Ash‘ari, ib., 453; Baghdadi, 
Usal al-Din, 291. See also Ibn Hazm, IV, 153 (he calls him Abu Bekr al- 
Kaisin). On al-Asamm’s views with regard to the Imamate and their 
source see Islam, VI (1915-16), 173-7. 
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those who refrained from fighting acted rightly. However they 
cherish them all, though they declare themselves free of their war, 
and refer their matter to God.” *' This statement is corroborated 
by other sources, although they do not specify the Hashwiyya by 
name.*? That this policy of abstaining from judging as well as 
commending those who did not fight was greatly favored by the 
Hanbalites is clearly proved by Ibn Hazm: “ Sa‘d ibn Abu Wakkas 
and “Abdallah b. ‘Umar and the mass of Companions were inclined 
to assume a neutral position in respect of ‘Ali and the Party of the 
Camel. This policy is adopted by the mass of the Ahl-al-Sunna 
as well as by Abu Bekr al-Kaisin.” ** Ahmad ibn Hanbal is said 
to have refused to discuss what happened between ‘Ali and 
Mu‘awiya.** A similar preference for silence on this subject is also 
expressed by such Hanbalite writers as treat it at all. ‘Abd-al-Kadir 
al-Jilani (471-560 A. H.), a Hanbalite of Siific inclinations, while 
attempting to whitewash all the participants in the civil war, 
stresses the advisability of withholding judgment.** Ibn Taimiyya 
refers to the disputes several times and always urges a policy of 
being non-committal,*® “ Similarly we believe in maintaining neu- 





*1 Naubakhti, 14. 

*? Ash‘ari, Makdlat, ii, 458 (he names them U) To \s); Baghdadi, Usil, 
290; Mukaddasi, 293. 

“STV, 153. It is interesting to compare the reasons suggested for the 
neutrality of these men. According to the Orthodox, Muhammad disap- 
proved of Muslims fighting [Ibn Kutaiba, Siydsa, I, 89-90; the hostility to 
‘Ali implicit in the answers of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar and Sa‘d b. Abu Wakkas, 
—it is significant that the latter’s son, ‘Umar, was in command of the army 
against Husain b. ‘Ali (his hesitancy, outweighed by his ambition, Well- 
hausen, Oppositionsparteien, 65 and 70, does not alter the situation) ; note 
also ibn ‘Umar’s condemnation of those who curse Yezid, Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
Musnad, ii, 48—is not difficult to discover]. The Mu'tazilites who do not 
approve of neutrality account for it in two ways. Some say that these 
abstained because they felt that their aid was unnecessary in view of the 
large army which ‘Ali brought with him. Others cannot understand it, but 
are certain that the neutrals sympathized with ‘Ali. Intisdr, 100. 

“* Tabakat al-Handbila, 58 and 213. See also ibn al-Jauzi’s Mandakib 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, 164. 

© omy Ws om Sl. Vi os 3) dol al VI Pea Ads 

dey) ~ Le and again, after justifying everybody: 
a) J! Psy Wis s Sl. V Wye! one & Ghunya, 87. 
** Ras@il, I, 297, 403. 
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trality concerning disputes which fell among them, knowing as 
we do that part of what has been transmitted in connection with 
them is false.*? They were Mujtahids . . .”; and a little further 
on: “ Those who abstained from fighting in this sedition, such as 
Sa‘d ibn Abu Wakkas and ibn ‘Umar and others gratified Allah 
and obeyed instructions which they heard concerning participation 
in a civil war. In this attitude most of the Ahl-al-Hadith con- 
cur.” *® It therefore becomes clear that the Ahl-al-hadith, i. e., the 
Hanbalites are at one with the Hashwiyya in this problem. 

Finally, Naubakhti describes the attitude of the Hashwiyya on 
Arbitration: *® “ We shall make no statement regarding this mat- 
ter but shall leave it to Allah. If it is right (?) God knows best,°° 
whether it is right or wrong. But we shall cherish them all.” ™ 
Ash‘ari, who reports the same declaration almost verbatim, attri- 
butes it to the Abstainers ( ,. s45|y ).°* We do not find any specific 
remarks from the pen of the Hanbalites about the Arbitration 
except a report that Ahmad b. Hanbal invoked God’s blessing on 
‘Amr b. al-‘As and Abu Misa al-Ash‘ari.°* However, the efforts 
made by them to justify Mu‘iwiya while recognizing that ‘Ali was 
more entitled to the Caliphate ** indicate that their position on this 
angle of the problem was the same as on the wars. Besides, the 
abstinence (Imsak) comprises all points of dispute. 

A final bit of testimony which confirms our characterization of 





47 A similar defense, but for opposite motives was offered by the Mu'- 
tazilite ‘Abbad (or ‘Ubad; see Intisér, 203) b. Sulaiman who, in his zeal 
for the Shi'ites denied that ‘Ali consented to arbitration or appointed a 
referee; and also denied any battles between ‘Ali and Talha and al-Zubair, 
Makalat, ii, 454 and 458. 

48 Ras@ il, I, 297. 

4° The arbitration was agreed upon by both Mu‘awiya and ‘Ali after the 
Battle of Siffin, and they appointed one referee each. But by a foul play 
‘Amr ibn al-‘As, Mu‘iwiya’s representative, proclaimed the latter Khalif, 
and Abu Misa al-Ash‘ari, the other referee, acquiesced. On the judgment 
of the two arbitrators we find opinion as divided as on the previous issue 
See Makdlat, ii, 452-4, Naubakhti, 14-15; Baghdadi, Usil-al-Din, 292-3. 

5° Reading ps! with Al-Ash‘ari; Naubakhti reads s }) which is prob- 


ably a mistake. 

at eS 

52 Makalat, ii, 453. 

53 Tbn al-Jauzi, l. c., 164. 

54 So Ghunya, 87. Ibn Hazm presents a very ingenious argument that 
Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr ibn al-‘As acted only by Ijtihad, Fisal, IV, 160-163. 
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the political alignment of the Ashab-al-Hadith and Hanbalites is 
offered us in the polemics of two mutual opponents neither of whom 
was a sympathizer of the Orthodox. “The author of the book 
(i. e. ibn Rawendi) writes: ‘The Ashdb-al-Hadith censure most of 
the Companions of the Prophet for drawing their swords against 
people who pronounce the la-ilaha-ila-llahu. They maintain that 
the right course was followed by Sa‘d, ibn ‘Umar, ’Usima, and 
Muhammad ibn Maslama. These constituted a small group, and 
those whom they accuse of sin are superior in rank and number.’ 
But he lied regarding the Ashdb al-Hadith. The Ashdab al-Hadith 
accuse none of the Companions of the Prophet. On the other 
hand, they go to such unbounded limits in this matter as to love 
even those to whom valid evidence compels us to be hostile and 
steer clear of.” °* Ibn Rawendi does not lie, nor does ibn Khayyat, 
for both statements are true. 


II. 


The theological identity of the Hashwiyya seems at first harder 
to delimit than the political. Although there is a greater quantity 
of material extant, that very abundance is an obstacle. Having 
become, during the centuries, a vague term of insult, the name was 
made to denote all manner of heresy and vagary. An authentic 
delineation of their attitude is probably afforded us by Ghazali who 
characterizes the Hashwiyya as “believing themselves bound to a 
blind and routine submission to the criterion of human authority 
and to the literal meaning of the revealed books.”* On the basis 
of this we may surmise that the differences between them and the 
more rational theological schools will revolve about those delicate 
questions which have embarrassed thinkers of all religions. They 
will include such problems as God’s essence, His attributes, the 
pre-existence of the Kur’in, etc. This conjecture is borne out by 
the available evidence. 

Overlooking for the present several stray tenets imputed to the 
Hashwiyya, we may draw our information from three sources. The 
oldest of these is the polemic of Jahiz (150-250 A. H.) against the 
Nabita.2 Says Jahiz: “One group among them (the people) 





55 Intisdr, 143. 
1 Al-iktisdd fil-i'‘tikdd (tr. Asin), 23-4. 
*On the identification of the Hashwiyya with the Nabita see ch. l, 


note 5. 
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asserted that God will be seen,* without adding any explanation. 
If it feared being suspected of anthropomorphism, it explained: 
He will be seen bila kaifa, thus avoiding Tajsim and Taswir. But 
the Nabita sprouted,* and this secessionist group insisted: He is a 
body; and it ascribed form and limits to Him and declared anyone 
who believes in the beatific vision without Tajsim and Taswir to 
be a heretic.® Again, most of them maintain that God’s Word is 
excellent and clear, evidence and proof; that the Torah is distinct 
from the Psalms, the Psalms from the Gospel, the Gospel from the 
Kur’an, and the Sura of the Cow from the Family of ‘Imran; that 
God supervised its composition and made it a proof of the veracity 
of His messenger; that if He wished to add to it, He could, and 
if to subtract from it, He could; He could alter it if He wished, 
or abrogate it if He wished; that He revealed it, divided it into 
chapters; that it came into being through God and none other, and 
that none other but God is capable of it; yet despite all this, God 
did not create it. They thus attribute to it all the characteristics 
of a created object, yet withhold from it the name creation... . 
The acts of disobedience of this community had never exceeded sin 
and error ... until the Nabita and their followers, the masses, 
appeared. Now the prevailing trend of this generation is Kufr, 
that is anthropomorphism and determinism.” * 

We hear next from Mutahhar ibn Tahir al-Makdisi* who con- 
tributes a most dispassionate description of the Hashwiyya declar- 
ing that they believe “that faith consists of verbal confession, 
works and knowledge; that it is increased by acts of obedience and 
decreased by sin; that the most excellent people after the Apostle 





% Arabic reads la yura (p. 120), but it is an obvious mistake. 
“A play of words in the original: nabatat al-Nabita. 


*A variant reads: 44,0) ret ot: Al-Jahiz’ assertion that the 
rejection of bila-kaifa is the distinguishing mark of the Nabita must be 
interpreted as the result of a conscious desire not to censure all the 
Traditionists. That the charge is groundless is evident from the paragraph 
by Iji, quoted below, as well as from the thesis of the entire article. 

*Van Vloten, J. c., 120-122. Another Mu'tazilite, al-Khayy&t, calls 
Tashbth, Ijbar and Irja@’ the doctrines of the Nabita, Intisdr, 145. A recon- 
sideration of the Murjite sect will doubtless reveal that it was repre- 
sentative of the masses of Islam, and that the sectarianism is due to a 
misunderstanding. 

* His book, al-Bad’ wal-Ta’rikh was composed in 355 A. H. Islam, XVIII 
(1929), 41. 
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were Abu Bekr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmian and ‘Ali. They differ regarding 
the others. It has been reported that Ahmad ibn Hanbal said: “ If 
some one were to say, then ‘Ali, I would postpone judgment and 
follow the tradition of ibn ‘Umar ” §*—(They further believe) that ° 
Mu‘awiya is the uncle of the Faithful and the Khalif of the Lord; 
that whoever says the Kur’an is created is a disbeliever.” *° 

Our third source is Iji who, in his discussion of Muslim sects, 
has the following to say of the Hashwiyya:** “The anthropo- 
morphist Hashwiyya like Mudar and Kahmas and al-Hujaimi 
assert He is a body (not like other bodies)** of flesh and blood 
(unlike all other flesh and blood). He possesses limbs (and organs, 
and it is possible for Him to touch, shake hands with and embrace 
the sincerely pious who visit Him and whom He visits in this 
world) so (it has been transmitted), that one of them said: ** 
“Preserve me from the beard and the pudenda and remove me 
from what is behind it (?)”* 

We may conclude from the above fragments that what dis- 
tinguished the Hashwiyya as a group were their doctrines on the 
Person of God, on the Kur’an and on Free-will, which were based 





8 The reference is to a tradition related by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar according 
to which the men were ranked during the life time of the Prophet in the 
following order: Abu Bekr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthmin. After ‘Uthman five are 
mentioned as of equal rank, each of them worthy of the Khalifate: ‘Ali, 
Talha, al-Zubair, ‘Abd-al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, Sa‘d. Ibn al Jauzi, op. cit., 161. 
But see in opposition to al-Makdisi’s report Tabakdat al-Handbila, 259. 

® Huart erroneously translated the following passage as part of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal’s statement. 

1° Bad’ wal-Ta’rikh, V, 148-9 (French, 157). 

14 Mawdakif, ed. Soerensen, 362. Virtually the same information is sup- 
plied by Shahrastani, 76-7. 

12 From Shahrastini, ib., it appears that these three were all Shi'ites. 
Ash‘ari mentions only the first two, and does not tell anything about their 
‘adherence to the Shi‘ite party. 

18 The parentheses contain Jurjani’s running commentary on Iji’s work. 
The attempt to remove likeness to humans is an answer to al-Jahiz. 

14The following statement was made by the Shi'ite (JAOS, XXVIII 
(1907), 31) Da’ud al-Jawaribi. Baghdadi, al-fark, 216; Shahrastani, ib. & 
143; Intisaér, 198. 

18 Arab: oslys Ks yey cls dys oF ays. The cor- 
rect text is doubtless preserved by Shahrastini who reads oS 9) Lol 19. The 


meaning is that al-Jawaribi believed that God possesses all human limbs 
and organs except these two. Cf. Baghdadi, ib., and Intisdr, ib. 
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on a literal acceptance of the sacred texts. But what impresses us 
in their teachings is their absolute agreement with the Hanbalites— 
the former ashdb-al-hadith. It will carry us too far afield to pre- 
sent here a detailed exposition of the Hanbalite theology. How- 
ever a few salient characteristics will suffice to convince us of this 
truth. 

The Hanbalites also insist on a literal interpretation of the text. 
God must be described in the same terms in which He has described 
Himself.*® He possesses an eye, a face, knowledge, strength, power, 
will, speech.*7 He is capable of pleasure and anger, life, wakeful- 
ness, rejoicing, laughter, and so on.** He sits on His throne,*® 
descends at night to the lower heavens to forgive and grant 
requests ; °° He will come to us on the clouds; or accompanied by 
rows of angels.** These verses may not be altered or interpreted. 
But they disclaim any inclination to anthropomorphism and, of 
course, to its opposite—ta'til (divesting).?? Consequently the 
famous principle of bila kaifa, first enounced by Malik b. ’Anias is 
their mainstay. It is utilized by the founder Ahmad, and by all 
his successors repeatedly.** It follows as a matter of course that 
the beatific vision is accepted by them literally, again bila kaifa.** 





16 Tbn Taimiyya, Ras@’il, I, 270 & 387. On 428 he cites a statement by 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal to the same effect; Abu ‘Uthmin Isma‘il al-Sabini in 
Ras@il Muniriyya, I, 107; Schreiner, in ZDMG, LII (1898), 531, note 2. 

17 Sabini, ib.; Schreiner, ib.; Makdalat, I, 211; see also the Khalif al- 
Radi’s letter of rebuke to the Hanbalites in Ibn Athir, VIII, 230. 

18 Saibini, ib.; Ghunya, 62; Schreiner, ib. and 532, note 1; Ibn Taimiyya, 
Ras@il, I, 441. 

1° Ghunya, ib.; Sibini, 110-112; Ibn Taimiyya, 1. c., 395 and 436-39, 447; 
see especially his sixth epistle, I, 257-61. Mabdldt-al-Islamiyyin, I, 290. 

2° Sabini, 112-117; Ghunya, 64; Ibn Taimiyya, 1. c., Mabkéldt-al-Is- 
lamiyyin, I, 295. 

*1 Ibn Taimiyya, l. c., 389 f.; Sabini, J. c., 118. 

22 This principle is the cardinal dogma of Hanbalism and reappears con- 
stantly in all their works. Ahmad b. Hanbal adhered to it, see, e. g., 
Tabakat, 133; Manakib, 156; Sabini, J. c., 107, 110, 112, ete.; Ibn Tai- 
miyya, 1. c., 387, 407; Schreiner, ib.; Ghunya, 63. Their literalism is 
especially clearly illustrated in the answer which Ibn Taimiyya makes to a 
contention by a controversialist that we may therefore say of God that He 


is a body: a) do» lots band a tos La Lo »! ai) Sed Li} 
23 See below. 
* Tabakat, 119, 135; Sabini, 107, 118 and 122; Makdldt, 292; Ibn Tai- 
miyya, 292-5, 394 and elsewhere; Ghunya, 66-8. 
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The same unflinching addiction to text and tradition is revealed 
in their views on the Kur’in. It is literally the word of God * 
which He spoke physically to His prophet.** But it is an eternal, 
uncreated Kur’in,”* a true attribute of God like His hearing or 
seeing.*” This is true not alone of the copy guarded between the 
two covers. It is equally true of every written copy, whether pre- 
pared by a pious individual as a lectionary or by a student as an 
exercise. Every oral recitation of the Kur’an is eternal, and so is 
the text remembered by heart.** There can be no differentiation. 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal and his adherents do not tire of condemning as 
a heretic everyone who draws distinctions between a divine Kur’in 
and a human execution of it.?® 





*° Sabini, 107; Ghunya, 67. 

2° Same sources as in note 24. 

27 Ghunya, 67. 

*®See ibn Hanbal’s letter to Musadad ibn Musarhad, Tabakat, 249; 
Manakib, 167-8. Sabini, 107-8, quotes Muhammad b. Ishak ibn Khuzaima 
(see Schreiner, J. c., 531), Isma‘il al-Jurjani, and especially a passage 
from ibn Mahdi al-Tabari’s ’I‘tikdd. Ibn Taimiyya gives the idea a some- 
what different turn so as to make it sound more reasonable by explaining 
that the Word belongs to him who first spoke it and not to the one who 
speaks as a reporter or transmitter, Rasd@il, 293. He makes this point 
even clearer by asserting that “ whoever relates in the name of Ahmad and 
his companions that the voice of the readers and the ink of the copybooks 
is eternal and pre-existent is a liar and a slanderer. Neither Ahmad nor 
any other Muslim sage said so,” 1. c., 409. Certainly al-Subki is nearer 
the truth than ibn Taimiyya when he remarks: “No intelligent man will 
doubt that his utterance is a created act which is of God’s creations. How- 
ever Ahmad denied it because of the evil consequences (or knottiness) of 
the statement (\ghé) dclaJ).” Cited in Tabakat, 12, note 2. A similar 
explanation is also offered by Muhammad ibn Jarir (sic! Read Mahdi) 
al-Tabari in his work I‘tikdd and is cited by Sabini, 109. 

*° Their anger is directed against the Lafthiyya, the Wakifina and the 
Jahmiyya (on the relation between the Hanbalites and the Jahmites see 
the next note). The Lafthiyya are those who maintain that the Kur’in as 
pronounced by man is created; the Wakifina hesitate to commit them- 
selves,—an epithet which may well be applied to a good many Ash'‘arites. 
For the vigorous condemnation of these groups see Mandkib, 157-9; 
Tabakat, 425, s. v. aba); Sabini, 108-9; Ghunya, 65; Ibn Taimiyya, I. c., 
396, with the same explanation as above. But he utilizes a statement ascribed 
to Ahmad that “ whoever says, my reading of the Kur’an is created, is a 
Jahmi, and whoever says it is uncreated is an innovator ” (Rasd’il, I, 410; 
see also, Sibini, ib.). There can be little question that this tradition is 
groundless, and is one of those “pious frauds” so numerous in the field 
of tradition. Cf. also Makdlat-al-Islamiyyin, I, 292. 
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Their doctrines on Free-will closely approach the determinism of 
the Jabariyya.*°° Every human act from time immemorial to the 
resurrection is inscribed on the Written Tablet.** God is absolute 
master of all human acts. He is the source of their fortune and 
misfortune.*? He is the author of their good as well as evil deeds.** 
It is by His will that one becomes a believer or an unbeliever,** 
and He determines before a man’s birth whether he is destined to 
enter Paradise or is doomed to Hell.** Some Hanbalite authors 
predicated a certain amount of free-will to man, so as to avoid the 
obvious injustice of punishment for sins.** Furthermore the belief 
is current that God feels gratified by the good works of the pious 
and is angered by the acts of the disobedient.** But the problem 
is knotty, not only for them but even for the more rationalistic 
schools—perhaps even more so. It cannot be said that a man like 
ibn Taimiyya is satisfied with his solution of this problem.** Nor 





*°It is possible that in this determinism lies the reason for their un- 
relenting abuse of the Jahmiyya. True, they are antagonistic to the sect 
for its position on the Kur’fn (see references in above note). But it is a 
little difficult to see why their attacks should be directed against the 
Jahmiyya rather than the Mu'tazilites. To my mind, the reason is that 
they sought to distinguish themselves from the group which, like them, 
believed in Jabar. 

*1 Ghunya, 73; Ibn Taimiyya, 1. c., 399. 

*? Ahmad’s letter (Tabakdt, 250; Mandkib, 169) ; Sabiini, 126-7; Ghunya, 
73-4; Ibn Taimiyya, 399-400; Makalat al-Islamiyin, I, 291. 

8* Makalat, ib.; Ghunya, 74. 

** Sabini, 126; Makdalat, I, 291-2; Ibn Taimiya, 1. c., 271. 


85 In Ahmad’s letter we read: Sed» ... dal (de 22) ) \J Ses 
AI \3 Sey oe JI See also below. 

*° This view is defended by ibn Taimiyya who distinguishes between God’s 
kadar and His Will. God is the creator of a will in man which has a 
certain activity by God’s kadar. See Rasd’il, I, 399-400, and 271. There 
is undoubtedly a similarity in this view between him and ibn Hazm. Ibn 
Taimiyya’s desperate attempt to ward off the charge of Jabarism would 
certainly meet the approval of Shahrastini who remarks that whoever 
grants man any influence at all over his acts is not a Jabarite, 59. 

*7 Sabini, 127; Ibn Taimiyya, l. c., 400. 

88 Cf. the following exposition: They believe that the human possesses 
power and will and activity, and that he is a chooser ( jes ). They 
do not call him majbar, since the majbiér is one who is coerced against his 
choice. God made man capable of choosing what he does. He is a 
choosing and a willing being, but God creates his choosing and willing 
capacity, 1. c., 271. To me this sounds very weak, and it is doubtful 


2 
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did other Traditionists fail to see the insurmountable difficulty of 
their position. But at the same time God’s omnipotence is the only 
standard of justice, so that the most representative statement of 
their attitude is to be found in the tradition in which it is related, 
inter alia, that before the child’s birth “ God will send an angel to 
inform him of four things: — his material situation, his religious 
acts, the time of his death, and whether he will be unfortunate or 
fortunate. By Him who has power over my life, if one of you 
should perform works entitling you to Paradise so that only a span 
separates it from you, that will overtake him which was previously 
prescribed for him in the Book. He will finally perform an act 
dooming him to Hell and will go there.” *° 

These beliefs, with only the slightest variations, recur in the writ- 
ings of all the Ashab-al-Hadith ** and the later Hanbalites. The 
following extracts from the credo of al-Ash‘ari, who, though he 
gave his name to the Ash‘ariyya whom the Hanbalites considered 
their bitterest enemies, declared himself a follower of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal without reservations and qualifications,*° will sum up the 
views of the Hanbalites. It should be added that this credo was 
accepted by no less staunch and pugnacious a partisan than ibn 
Taimiyya: * 


whether it seemed any sounder to ibn Taimiyya. Certainly the point of 
view of Sabini is more in line with traditionism when he states that while 
evil is God’s creation just like good, we should not speak of God as creator 
of evil, because people think it a defect. In this manner he explains those 
verses or traditions in which man arrogates certain powers to himself, 
l. c., 127. 

8°In some versions of this tradition the possibility of a sinful man 
entering Paradise if it was preordained is also treated. Ghunya, 74. The 
tradition is cited by all Hanbalite writers, e. g., Sdbiani, 126; Ibn Taimiyya, 
399; Ghunya, 73-4, etc. For the original sources of this saying see Wen- 
sinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan Tradition, 54, s. v. Decree. 

8% Tbn Kutaiba, for example, expresses himself as follows: “For the 
Ashdb-al-Hadith are unanimously agreed that what God wishes exists and 
what He does not wish does not exist; that God is the creator of good and 
evil; that the Kur’an is the word of God, uncreated; that God will be seen 
on the day of resurrection; that the two Sheikhs (Abu Bekr and ‘Umar) 
are prior; and that we believe in the Tortures of the Grave.” Mukhtalif, 
19. 

«0 Al-Ash‘ari declares his adherence in Jbdna (ed. Hyderabad), 8. 

“1 He cites al-Ash‘ari in support of his contention regarding the adher- 
ence to text and quotes him extensively, Rasd’il, I, 445-8. Long extracts 
from the [bana are also included, ib., 448 ff. 
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“... We confess in God, His angels, in His books; in His 
apostles, and what they revealed in the name of God, as in what 
the trustworthy related from the mouth of the Apostle, and we do 
not reject anything of it. God is one.... Muhammad is His 
servant and apostle whom He sent for guidance with the true reli- 
gion. Paradise is a truth and Hell is a fact; the Hour is coming, 
without doubt. God is seated on His throne. ... He possesses a 
face .. . and has two hands bila kaifa . . . and two eyes bila 
kaifa. Whoever thinks that His names are distinct from Him is in 
error.... We affirm His hearing and seeing and do not deny 
it as the Mu'tazila, the Jahmiyya and the Khawirij have done. .. . 

“We assert that God’s Word is uncreated. ... There is noth- 
ing good or evil in the world except God desires it. All things 
exist by the will of God. .. . No one is capable of doing anything 
before he performs it. ... The works of man are created and 
determined by God. . . . Man is powerless to create anything, for 
he is created. . . . God makes the believers inclined to obey Him, 
He is gracious to them, helps them and does favors to them and 
guides them. But He causes the infidels to err and does not guide 
them nor show grace to them. ... If He were gracious to them 
and did favors to them they would be upright. ... He wills that 
they be infidels in accordance with His knowledge, and He for- 
sakes them and seals their hearts. Good and evil come by God’s 
decree and power and we believe in God’s decree and power... . 
We have faith that God will be seen in the world to come with 
organs of vision. ... We accept the duty of loving the ancients 
whom God chose as companions for His prophet. ... We say that 
the rightful Imam after the Apostle was Abu Bekr al-Siddik. .. . 
After him was ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, then ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan; 
those who fought him did so wrongly and inimically. Then came 
‘Ali ibn Abu Talib. ... We testify that Paradise is the abode 
of the ten to whom the Apostle promised it. We cherish the other 
Companions of the Prophet, but we hold aloof from their disputes. 

9) 42 

Such is the creed of Hanbalites regarding the dogmas on which 
they differ from others. It may be concisely stated as by al-Tahawi, 
or more fully like that of al-Jilani, ibn Taimiyya and others. There 
is unanimity among the Hanbalites, and they are in full accord 





“2 Ibdna (ed. Hyderabad), 8-11 (with omissions). 
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with the doctrines of the Hashwiyya, so far as we can depend on the 
descriptions of biased historians. It now remains for us to trace 
the meaning, origin, and history of the name. 


III. 


It becomes clear from the preceding discussion that the dis- 
tinguishing policy of the Ashdb-al-Hadith and Hanbalites is 
Tawakkuf *—being non-committal. It consists on the one hand in 
accepting literally all Kur’inic passages as well as the oral tradi- 
tions, and in revering the past generations, and, on the other, in 
referring to God all the inevitable difficulties which result from this 
indiscriminate credence. It is a comfortable policy, trying to hold 
both ends of the rope. Indeed, ibn Taimiyya does not hesitate to 
call its adherents the middle party.” It is a secure policy; its 
adherents do not run the danger of pursuing doctrines which God 
may abhor; they repeat only what God has said.* It may even be 
the sanest policy. Certainly their argument is logical: where faith 
rests so firmly on the validity of the revealed book and its oral 
tradition, it has a right to conclude that no contradictions exist in 
them. If contradictions are apparent man cannot hope to dispose 
of them. Just as the entire concept of God’s omnipotence raises 


His standards of justice beyond human reason, so that if God chose 
to call right wrong and wrong right He could do so,* so in the field 





1 Other terms are also current, e: g., Imsdk ‘an, sukiit ‘an, etc. 

2“The Ahl-al-Sunna wal-Jamé‘a believe in this as they believe in what 
God has related in his book, without alteration or divesting ( bebasd) and 
without qualification (4.3) or comparison ( jetod)- In fact, they 
are the middle party among the sects of the community, just as our nation 
is the middle one among nations. In the matter of God’s attributes they 
take the middle course between the Jahmiyya divestors and the Mushabbiha 
who compare; in the matter of God’s works, between the Kadariyya and 
the Jabariyya; in the matter of retribution, between the Murjiyya and 
the Kadarite Wa‘idiyya and others; in the matter of faith and religion, 
between the Hariiriyya and the Mu'tazila, and between the Murjiyya and 
the Jahmiyya; in the matter of the Companions of the Apostle, between 
the Khawarij and the Rawafid.” Rasd’il, I, 394-5. See also, ib., 267-72. 

3 Shahrastini, 75-6. 

“ This is an obvious conclusion from the doctrine of the Traditionists and 
Ash‘arites, as opposed to that of the Mu'tazila, that human reason does 
not know right from wrong, and is guided only by revelation. The entire 
doctrine is clearly developed in Ghazili’s Iktisdd fil’ t‘tikad (tr. Asin), 245- 
302. 
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of the written word we bow before the contents of the Kur’in and 
the Sunna in the realization that if the Author of the Book can 
state, there is nothing like Him ® and at the same time speak of 
His hands, His face, His anger and joy, He knows what He means— 
He and no one else. If God can countenance contradictions we 
must accept them in the belief that they are contradictions only to 
our imperfect human mind. Besides, the Mu‘tazilites and Ash‘ar- 
ites with all their rationalizing tendencies are compelled after all 
to enounce certain dogmas which the human mind cannot grasp.*® 
The Hanbalites take the shorter course and reach the same conclu- 
sion: Since we are incapable of understanding everything why 
attempt to understand anything?” 

This sentiment pervades their entire theology and is traced by 
them to the earliest stages of Muslim dogmatics. Already the 
Prophet is said to have laid down the principle that human beings 
are to follow blindly without changing or inquiring.* Méalik b. 
*Anis who enounced the principle of bila kaifa® explained that 
“ faith is a duty, inquiry a heresy.” *° His contemporaries, al-’Auzai, 
al-Laith and Sufyan al-Thauri, all founders of madhahib in fikh, 
were in full agreement with him.** Ahmad b. Hanbal, the father 
of the Hanbalite school, does not tire of reiterating it.1? ‘Abd-al- 
“Aziz al-Majishiin (d. 213), after declaring that man may delve 


only into temporal matters, goes on: “ But as for Him who does 
not change and is eternal and pre-existent and has no likeness, only 
He can know how He is. How can the delimitation of Him who has 
no beginning and does not die and does not deteriorate be known? 
How can any attribute of His have a boundary or limit which any- 
one may know... ? The proof of the incapacity of the minds to 





5 Sira, 42, 9. 

* E. g., the old conflict between God’s knowledge and freedom of the will; 
the Ash‘arite explanation of human acts; the Mu'tazilite concept that God 
is bound by duty to impose laws on man, etc. 

7 See Ibn Taimiyya’s characterization of the various attempts to ration- 
alize faith, Rasd@’il, I, 428-31. 

® 7b., 432, in a statement by the pious "Umayyad ‘Umar b. ‘Abdal-‘Aziz. 

® Acc. to ibn Taimiyya, ib., this famous dictum that “the Istiwd’ is not 
unknown and the how is not understood” may have been pronounced by 
Malik’s teacher, Rabi‘a b. ‘Abd-al-Rahmin. 

1° Tb., 433. 

11 7b., 431. 

12 Tabakdt, 133, 213, 240. See also Mandkib, 156. 
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ascertain His description lies in their failure to define the nature 
of the tiniest creature....” 1° A statement is ascribed to Muham- 
mad ibn al-Hasan, the master (Ar.: sdhib) of Abu Hanifa 
that all Fakihs are agreed that “we must believe in the Kur’an 
and the traditions which the trustworthy have transmitted in the 
name of the Prophet concerning the description of the Lord without 
commentary or description or Tashbih. Whoever comments on any 
of this abandons the path the Prophet followed and secedes from 
the Community; these do not describe nor make commentaries, but 
merely issue fetwas in accordance with the Book and the Sunna and 
keep quiet about the rest.” ** 

These citations can be multiplied. A number have been collected 
by Schreiner.** An even longer list is offered by ibn Taimiyya.** 
His own words in presenting these expressions of opinion are sig- 
nificant. To prove the uselessness of the dialectic approach to 
theology, he adduces the following arguments: 1) the mind cannot 
tackle it; 2) the references which have been transmitted do not 
admit interpretation (7'a’wil); 3) the mass of facts, as is known, 
have been revealed by the Apostle as incumbent, like the five pray- 
ers, and the fast of Ramadan, so that interpretation applied to the 
former is of the same sort as the allegorization which the Karamita 
and the Batiniyya *’ applied to the Pilgrimage, the Fast, prayers 
and the other prophetic commandments. Therefore the pillars 
among these worthy people recognize that the mind has no access 
to the truth in connection with the theological questions. Since it 
is so, it is necessary to receive these prophetic teachings as they 
are.*® 

Goldziher sums up the position of the Ashdab al-Hadith in his 
characterization of them. “ [They] take a purely passive or rather 
negative stand on these problems. It is marked by the position 





18 Tbn Taimiyya, 1. c., 433; the passage has been published by Schreiner 
in ZDMG, LIII (1899), 74-5. 

14Ibn Taimiyya, l. c., 436. 

16 ZDMG, LII (1898), 528-35. 

1° L. c., 431 ff. 

17 These sects, now recognized as the founders of the teachings of the 
Ikhwdn al-Safa (see Goldziher’s article in Islam, I (1910), 22-26), 
extremely Shi‘itic in character, interpreted all laws allegorically. Cf. 
Baghdadi, al-fark, 280. 

1® LT. c., 430-1. 
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that while it rejects the figurative interpretation of the anthro- 
pomorphistic passages in the Kur’in and Sunna, it repels just as 
emphatically the literal explanation after the manner of Tajsim or 
Tashbih, the corporealistic conception of God’s essence and His at- 
tributes. It does not even make an attempt to penetrate into the 
meaning of the anthropomorphistic expressions. . . .” *® 

In the face of such an attitude, it was natural for the Mu'‘tazila to 
sneer at the Ashab-al-Hadith, the Hanbalites of an earlier age. It 
was equally natural for the Shi‘ites and the Jahmiyya to scorn them. 
These groups all maintained certain well defined principles. They 
attempted to reach conclusions and, in the manner of so many 
thinkers of all ages, were convinced of the validity of their conclu- 
sions. Could they regard otherwise a mass of people whose charac- 
teristic was shirking, who preferred the comforts of an evasive bila 
kaifa to the dangerous realms of rationally understood divine attri- 
butes? What could they think of students who repeated and 
believed everything that was written instead of reconciling contra- 
dictory verses, who could speak of an eternal Kur’an created by 
God, or of righteous and wicked without choice of their own? 
What respect could they have for unscrupulous parties which con- 
fessed their love for every Khalif and ancient without applying 
standards of justice by which some would be disqualified? The 
Hanbalites were irresponsible word-mongers, unconcerned about the 
demands of reason and unburdened with the need for a logical 
system. 

It is in this sense that we ought to understand the primary mean- 
ing of the term Hashwiyya. The name is probably derived from 
Hashw, redundant speech,” prolixity, which may be easily applied 
to loose speaking. The Hashwiyya will therefore be the loose speak- 
ers, people who do not make careful statements, who do not knit 
their thoughts into a logical, well developed system, but say words 
aimlessly and meaninglessly. They are the “ parleurs inconsidérés ” 
as Quatremere ** has rendered the term. This explanation does not 
of course exclude other interpretations. It is even plausible that 





19 Zahiriten, 133. 

20 Cf. Lane, s. v. 

21 Cited in Idrisi, ed. Dozy et de Goeje, 286. It seems to me that this 
meaning is still preserved by Hujwiri, Kashf al Mahjib (tr. Nicholson), 
167, rendered (to my mind inexactly) “anthropomorphism ” by the trans- 


lator. 
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the name was selected because it lends itself to more than one mean- 
ing. Very possibly the notion of vulgus, baseness ?? may have been 
implied. 

The name is definitely contemptuous, and was doubtless applied 
by the opposing party. Whether it is of Shi'ite or of Mu'‘tazilite 
origin is difficult to determine. Houtsma’s contention that the lat- 
ter are to blame for it * is not convincing. Ibn Kutaiba, whom he 
cites, can barely be claimed in his support.** Similarly the passage 
he quotes from the Zaidite—i. e. Shi‘ite—Ahmad b. Yahya, explain- 
ing the term to mean those who accept all traditions indiscrimi- 
nately *° is not conclusive. It is more in the nature of popular 
etymology. It may be noted that the Shi‘ite heresiographer 
Naubakhti finds the origin of the name in erdh pio *® which 
agrees with our conclusion above. 

Documentary evidence that the disdainful name was directed 
against the Ashdb-al-Hadith is afforded us by several sources, both 
partisan and neutral. Naubakhti, whose truthfulness impresses us, 
makes the following identification between the Hashwiyya and the 
leading theologians: “ The Murjites then split into four divisions 

. and one division, called al-Shukkak (the hesitant)?” and 
al-Butriyya,* consists of the Traditionists, including such men as 





22 This is the interpretation suggested by Van Vloten, 1. c., 105-6. Never- 
theless, the expression »iss)| } in the paragraph from Naubakhti 
below argues against a full acceptance of Van Vloten’s interpretation. 

28 ZA, XXVI (1911), 199-200. 

**The passage is found in ibn Kutaiba’s Mukhtalif al-Hadith (ed. 


Cairo), 96: IJ Lot y9 3 sepolly dy Sly & psd |) pPyn dS 
poll ly plead pPyo~y a pel There is nothing in the context from 
which this has been extracted to point to Mu'tazilite origin as Houtsma 
contends. On the other hand, from sources to be called in evidence pres- 
ently, it is evident that the nicknames were not believed to have all been 
invented by one group. 


= ol (sic) Spo} eydle VI way cpl re & yds] 
| | Al Jyny shel <3 2b) lee 
2¢P. 7, variant reading. 

*7 This name which Mukeddasi explains as having meant to the Muta- 
kallims yl Sy cre (1. ¢., 38; see Islam, III (1912), 223-5) 
is identified by him as a lakab applied to the Ashdb al-Hadith like Hash- 
wiyya, Nawasib and Mujabbira, ib. 

*® Curtailers (?); see Strothmann, Staatsrecht d. Zaiditen, 31, note 3. 
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Sufyan b. Sa‘id al-Thauri, Sharik ibn ‘Abdallah, ibn Abu Laila, 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafii, Malik ibn Anas and their peers 
among the ahl-al-Hashw, and the masses generally. They are called 
Hashwiyya.” *° The author of the Bad’wal-Ta’rikh makes the same 
identification: “Concerning the Ashab al-Hadith who are nick- 
named the Hashwiyya, Makhlikiyya, Nisfiyya, Fadiliyya, Sa‘idiyya, 
Sawiyya and Malikiyya.” *° The Ashadb al-Hadith themselves, and 
the Hanbalites of succeeding centuries, also confirm this fact. Ibn 
Kutaiba’s passage has already been cited. Mas‘idi also employs 
the two synonymously.* Sabiini in his polemic against the oppon- 
ents of the Ashdb-al-Hadith writes: “The marks of heresy are 
clearly visible on its followers. Their most distinguishing mark 
and sign is their passionate hatred and contempt for those who 
transmit the traditions of the Prophet, and their calling them 
Hashwiyya, Ignoramuses, Literalists and Anthropomorphists.” ™ 
He has preserved for us an important remark made by Abu Hatim 
Muhammad ibn Idris al-Hantali: ** “The sign of heretics is their 
disdain for the People of Tradition; the sign of the Zendiks is 
calling the People of Tradition Hashwiyya, aiming by that at a 
nullification of the traditions; the sign of the Kadarites is naming 
the Sunnites Mujabbira; the sign of the Jahmiyya is naming the 
Sunnites Mushabbiha; the sign of the Rafida is naming the Tra- 
ditionists Nabita and Nasiba. But all this is partisan animosity ; 
only one name is appropriate for the Sunnites, namely, Ashab 
al-Hadith.” ** Ibn Taimiyya tells us that a certain Ibrahim ibn 
‘Uthman ibn Dirbis composed a work called “ The Preservation of 
the Imaims of the Law from Infamous Epithets” in which many 
statements by the ancients regarding these nicknames were col- 
lected. A number of the Alkab are listed by ibn Taimiyya and are 
similar to those in the passage above.** 





2° Pp. 6-7. 

*° Vol. V, 148. 

808 Murij, v. 443: & pts) plodys dell also) clos re 
ZL. ¢., 131. 

2195-277 A. H., Subki, Tabakat, I, 299-301. 

3. c., 132-3; Ghunya, 90. 

% Rasd’il, I, 462-3. Yakit informs us that the Ash‘arite ‘Ali ibn Abu-l- 


Kasim Muhammad al-Tamimi composed a work called WAaS 9 OY a Fs) 


yea) Ageia!) Shas IV, 99. 
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As a general term of insult, the meaning and purport of which 
became vaguer with time, it suffered two consequences which have 
aggravated the problem as to the scope and compass of the 
Hashwiyya. By those at whom the insult was hurled it was either 
overlooked or actively rejected. Those who arrogated to themselves 
the right to employ it used it liberally and indiscriminately. Thus 
the word lost its harshness and exactness.*® 

Among the adherents of the Ashib-al-Hadith—with the centuries 
their numbers increased; every theologian claimed that he was 
treading the path of the ancients **—we find a conscious avoidance 
of the name for quite some time. Authors like al-Ash‘ari, Baghdadi, 
ibn Hazm mention the worthy traditionists by all sorts of name or 
description ** but do not employ the word Hashwiyya. Meanwhile 
the epithet became nobody’s brandmark and everybody’s weapon. 
Hanbalites and Ash‘arites alike, all certain that they are the true 
heirs of the ancients,** treated the Hashwiyya as a group apart from 
themselves on whom nothing but scorn should be heaped. Siifiites 





8° In a work on the sects we find the Hashwiyya characterized as being a 


sect without a program (J sre re awk, Y & pic) |y ). Cited in 


Strothmann, I. c., 29, note 2. 

8¢ ‘Abd-al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, for example, demonstrates the truthfulness 
of the Ash‘arite claim to orthodoxy by accusing the various sects of having 
abandoned the path of the ancients and by boasting that only the Ash‘arites 
are the true successors. Al-fark, 304-09. Examples can be multiplied. 

8? Ash‘ari calls them Wakifina or merely ka’ilina (Makdldat, Il, 453 and 


458). Ibn Hazm employs the usual expression «5 95 i9)) os! —d3, IV, 
153; Baghdadi states their position without applying any name to them at 
all. Usil al-Din, 290. 

88° A charge is made by ibn al-Ahdal that the Hashwiyya Hanbalites 
falsely claim Ahmad ibn Hanbal as the father of their movement, and that 
the Ash‘arites clear Ahmad of such doctrines, ZDMG, LII (1898), 536. Ibn 
Taimiyya is similarly accused of being the real formulator of Hanbalite 
dogmatics; (although another construction may be put on this remark, 
judging from Ibn Taimiyya’s answers which will also bear out our asser- 
tions) Rasd@’il, I, 409. In the same way, Shahrastani, in tracing the history 
of Muslim attitude to attributes, considers the Ash‘arites as the true 
followers of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Sufyan al-Thauri and Daud al-Isfahani, 


64-5. 
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like Hujwiri,*® Ash‘arites such as Ghazali,*° Fakhr-al-Din al-Razi,* 
Shahrastani,** Iji,** Murtada‘** and even Hanbalites treat the 
Hashwiyya disdainfully, forgetting that they are insulting the very 
party whom they claim to venerate. A more or less mythical group 
was called into existence to bear the name Hashwiyya,** as a scape- 
goat on whose back all true Muslims loaded the charges made 
against them. This is brought out most clearly in the following 
passage from ibn Taimiyya: “ My opponent said that members of 





*° He brands as Hashwiyya those who do not believe that saints exist 
at the present time (Kashf al-Mahjib, tr. Nicholson, 213; this is a gen- 
uinely orthodox doctrine, see Ibn Hazm, Fisal, V, 2-12, Goldziher, Muham, 
St., ii, 281 ff. and 368-378); that the Hashwiyya of Khurasin believe the 
saints to be superior to Prophets and that God is the locus of all pheno- 
mena (ib. 236 and 244; both these views were advanced by the Karra- 
miyya—as is also proved by Hujwiri’s allocating them in Khurasin, see 
Shahrastani, 81 and Baghdadi, fark, 204 and Usil al din, 167); see also 
ib. 289 and 316. 

*° Al-iktisdd fi i‘tikdd (tr. Asin), Index II, s. v., Haxuies. 

“1 According to him the Hashwiyya deem it possible for prophets to 
commit deliberately both grievous and minor sins, Cited by Goldziher in 
Islam, III (1912), 239, note 1. 

*? Haarbriicker’s Index, s. v. Haschwija. 

*8 See above p. 14. 

“*In him we find a perfect example of the uncritical manner in which 
these statements were made. While he attributes to them, as “ anti- 
rationalists who did not participate in speculative and theological dis- 
putes,” predestination (Jabar), anthropomorphism (without bila kaifa), 
and eternity of the Kur’an, he reports that acc. to Hakim (?), ibn Hanbal, 
Daud (al-Isfahini?), and Muhammad ibn Ishak ibn Khuzaima were 
adherents of the sect. Horten, Probleme d. spekulativen Theologie, 33. 

‘This assertion does not imply that the extremist views which the 
recognized parties rejected were not professed by anyone. The existence 
ot sects which believed in a crass anthropomorphism is undeniable. What 
I maintain is that the application of the name Hashwiyya to holders of 
extravagant views is wrong, particularly if the application is made by 
men who hold the ancients in great esteem. In the first place it is con- 
trary to the very idea implicit in Hashwiyya—after all, anthropomor- 
phists advance well-defined doctrines. While the differences between the 
beliefs of a Hanbalite and of a Mushabbih may not be obvious, the term 
Hashwiyya is orginally a description of hesitancy and not of any positive 
conclusions. Secondly, it impresses one as cowardice on the part of people 
who knew that the nickname was applied to them for centuries to employ 
the same lakab against others. Finally, this usage indicates a loss of 


historical perspective. 
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the Hashwiyya and the Mushabbiha and of similar tendencies pre- 
tended to be adherents of Ahmad (ibn Hanbal). 

“T answered: The Mushabbiha and Mujassima among those 
who are not of Ahmad’s party are more numerous than those in it. 
All the Kurdish groups are Shiafiite, and we find more Tashbih 
and Tajsim among them than can be found in any other group. 
The inhabitants of Jilin are Shafiites and Hanbalites. The pure 
Hanbalites do not have as much of it in their midst as there is in 
the others. The Mujassima Karramiyya are all Hanbalites. I 
said further to him: Who among our partisans is a Hashwi in the 
sense in which you employ it? Is it al-Athram, abu Daud, 
al-Merwezi, al-Hilal, etc. .. ? Then I raised my voice and said: 
Name them, tell me who they are!” ** It is also beautifully illus- 
trated in the Dictionary of Technical Terms. Among the possible 
explanations suggested for the word Hashwiyya the following is 
included: “ It is said that by Hashwiyya a group of people is meant 
who do not favor the close examination of the attributive passages, 
a literal interpretation of which is unacceptable. They believe what 
God wishes, while they decide that the literal meaning is not the 
wanted one.” The Dictionary rejects this identification: “On the 
basis of this, to designate them by the name Hashwiyya is not at all 
to be approved, for it approximates the view of the ancients.” *” 
The author of the Dictionary is certain that this is a mistaken 
explanation. We however know that with slight changes it is the 
only correct explanation. 





** Ras@ il, I, 410. It appears from ibn Taimiyya’s expression “ in the sense 
in which you employ it” that he knew of another meaning, or could have 
used if differently, perhaps one which would not be so contemptuous. At 
any rate, he seems to have been aware of the change in connotation. 

“"T, 397. 























AN ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION FROM THE JAUF 


CHARLES C. TorREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


In THE spring of 1926, Dr. Walter M. Turnbull of New York 
City, with a few companions, made a visit to El-Jauf, the well- 
known, but rarely visited, oasis in northern Arabia, half-way be- 
tween the Suez Canal and Basra. While he was there, one of the 
inhabitants brought him a stone containing an inscription in char- 
acters unknown to him or to his companions. The stone, he was 
told, had formerly been imbedded in a wall which now is in ruins. 

He describes the stone as of a gray color, like that in the hills 
about the town. It was of irregular shape, wider at one end than 
at the other; about two feet in length, averaging ten inches in 
width, and eight inches in thickness. He estimated that its weight 
was in the neighborhood of 75 Ibs. 

Realizing the possible importance of the inscription, Dr. Turn- 
bull was eager to secure it and bring it away ; but the circumstances 
and plans of the party made this impracticable. He accordingly 
appeared to be only mildly interested in the stone ; enough so, how- 
ever, to let one of the Arabs make for him a lead-pencil copy of 
the inscription. 

The famous explorer and authority on inner Arabia, Prof. Alois 
Musil, in his volume entitled Arabia Deserta (New York, 1927), - 
speaks on two occasions of an inscribed stone, known to be in the 
Jauf, which evidently is the same as the one seen by Dr. Turnbull. 
In the account of his expedition, of 1908-1909, p. 163, he says: 
“Some of the settlers informed me that at Siq Mared [one of the 
principal districts of the Jauf] there was a stone with a strange 
writing on it imbedded in a wall, and of course I was eager to see 
it. No sooner, however, had I come out of the gardens into the 
free space between Mared and the cliff that hedges in the basin on 
the west than I was greeted by two shots.” At that time a lively 
civil war was in progress among the districts of the oasis. 

Again, in his expedition of 1914-1915, he was given the same 
information. On this occasion he made his way to the Mared. He 
writes (p. 470): “I hastened to look for ‘Amer, Nawwaf’s regent, 
and finally found him in a large room that had no windows, sip- 
ping his coffee by the western wall, near a corner in which he could 
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not be shot from the door. After greeting me, he seated himself in 
the foremost place, and awaited my interrogations. I handed him 
the message from Nawwaf and then directed him to show me all 
the inscriptions there were in al-Jauf in languages that the people 
did not understand. He answered that while deepening the well 
in the Mared tower they had found a number of marble slabs bear- 
ing strange inscriptions, but that nobody seemed to know what 
had become of them. He also told me that in a street near the 
Mared there was set in the wall a stone with strange writing. I 
told him that I was going to look at the stone, and that meanwhile 
he must see to it that those marble slabs were found.” 


345 Joys 
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His offer of a reward for every complete inscription delivered to 
him yielded but a small gleaning, however. “They brought me 
but two fragments of legible Nabataean writings. . .. Either 
they had taken the other writings to Syria, or they had walled 
them up in the Mared, the flanking towers of which had been 
undergoing repairs.” 

Other Nabataean inscriptions at the Mared had already been 
secured by him, in squeeze-paper impressions. He remarks on 
p. 474: “It is apparent that the Nabataeans founded a large 
colony in Dimat al-Jandal and, therefore, had a burial ground. I 
discovered no trace of it, however.” 
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The accompanying facsimile is the photostat copy of a lead- 
pencil drawing of the inscription which was made by Arabs for 
Dr. Turnbull. Some time after his return to this country he de- 
livered the sheet of paper to Professor Dougherty for safekeeping 
in the Yale Babylonian Collection, and for possible decipherment. 
Dougherty very kindly turned it over to me, giving me the privi- 
lege of making out of it whatever I might find possible. 

The script is Aramaic, evidently of a late date (second or third 
century B.Cc.?). The Arab who copied it did his work carefully, 
and it is evident that the characters of the inscription were on 
the whole well preserved. A few were indistinct, or even quite 
obliterated, making conjecture necessary, and the result correspond- 
ingly precarious. The language has a strong mixture of Arabic, 
and two or three of the words which seem to be clearly written 
are of unusual form, which is hardly surprising. I read the text 
as follows. 


NIT NWN NID YO ID JEW 
NWND AX IN Dann Mow AD by 
by nanw sp?) Wwe wh 
wows ows dn Sy mp2 - pan 
+877 [Na]NT 


‘Urfan son of Ma‘nai built this wall, at the close of the year in 
which Hor was devastated. Also, he laid out a cemetery; and he 
made the rows, and cleared the ground of their cemetery, accord- 
ing to the prescription. And he went forth in command of the 
army of Gusham son of Shalamii to perform this task. 

Line 1. The names are known, as Arabic or Aramaic. — NW °N 
can hardly mean anything else than “wall”; cf. Jewish Aram. 
NwWaw (fem.), “ wall ”; Syr. esyathd (plur.), interpreted as “ great 
walls,” in Pesh. of Is. 16:7. In the inscription, however, the 
word is masc. The form (if it is correctly copied) would seem to 
be an irregular pe‘al participle of WW. 

Line 2. The first character is quite uncertain. Nin seems im- 
possible, ‘ain most probable. — 39MM I take to be the Arabic 5th 
stem infinitive, commonly used in just this sense. — “IM seems to 
be the name of an Arabian settlement. It is natural to think of 
the Hor in the Arabian desert mentioned in Num. 33: 32; but the 
name (Arab. khaur, depression, wide valley) is given to numerous 
places. — NW}, the word of central importance, seems to be a 
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diminutive form derived ultimately from the Greek naos. This 
same diminutive, »’waisd, as a Syriac word meaning “ cemetery,” 
in use among the Maronites, is mentioned in Dozy, Supplément, 
II, 737%b. It is, however, not Syriac, but Arabic; and so it is also in 
the present inscription. Syr. nausdé (also nausdé) has the same 
meaning, along with the usual signification, “ temple, sanctuary.” 
As a loanword in Arabic it means “ burial vault, sepulchre,” and 
even “sarcophagus.” Whether the word in this inscription was 
written with sin, or with shin, can hardly be decided; but there 
can be no doubt that it means “ cemetery.” And it is a feminine 
noun. 

Line 3. The curious alignment of the inscription is to be ex- 
plained in this way, that the Arab who copied it began his lines at 
the left hand, copying from left to right. This appears also in the 
single line at the bottom of the facsimile, where it would seem 
that a less experienced artist tried his hand at copying the top 
line, but was stopped before he had finished it.— The first word 
(if it is copied correctly) seems to me to me borrowed from Arabic 
wada‘ in the form of an Aramaic quadriliteral; in that case pre- 
sumably denominative (as usual in such forms) from a technical 
term having the adjective ending. — The two verbs which follow 
seem to speak of the arrangement of the cemetery, in “ rows,” and 
the clearing of the ground, especially, clearing it of stones. An 
example of this verb used of clearing a field is given in Levy, 
Chald. Worterbuch, from the Talmud.—In the word “ their 
cemetery ” either the original or the Arab copyist appears to have 
transposed two of the characters. 

Line 4. The first word calls for conjecture. The first letter 
resembles only mim, and the fourth can hardly be anything else 
than niin. The meaning might be inspection by “number,” sig- 
nifying uniform length of the rows; or possibly, the “ prescrip- 
tion ” given by the authority by whose order ‘Urfan undertook this 
expedition. Thus Jewish Aramaic minnii, illustrated in Targ. 2 
Chr. 31:13, in the phrase N2$n Wvpin’ 93, “by the appoint- 
ment of Hezekiah the king,” where Heb. has "PBp2.— Why two 
of the letters in the following word should have been canceled ( ?) 
by the copyist or some one else, it is not easy to understand, for they 
are both clear in the copy and indispensable to the sense. The 
word 6) is not Aramaic, but Arabic, familiar and classical in 
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the meaning “ go forth ” to accomplish a task or execute a commis- 
sion. — The preposition %y, along with 5y in lines 2 and 3, is 
to be noted. — The proper names are well known as Arabian or 
Nabatean. It may be worth a query, whether the Shalamii may 
not stand in some relation to the chieftain who gave the name to 
the “Shalamians” so often mentioned in connection with the 
Nabateans. The popular etymology given by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (Cooke, NV. Sem. Inscriptions, p. 220) hardly deserves to be 
given weight. 

Line 5. Two characters appear to have been obliterated here, 
but the restoration which I have conjectured seems certain. The 
word SN", “ task,” is still another bit of pure Arabic. The mix- 
ture of the two languages is very remarkable. 

The great care bestowed on the cemetery in ancient times, the 
strictness of the regulations governing its use, and the responsi- 
bility of the officials in charge, are matters concerning which we 
have some information. Regarding the Nabatean burial ground in 
particular, with its enclosing wall, its gardens, wells, mounds, 
“rows” (NMD"y), and shrines, we are given some of the bare 
details in certain well-known inscriptions ; see especially the monu- 
ment from Petra, CIS II, 350, and the notes in Cooke, NV. Sem. 
Inscriptions, pp. 242 f.; also pp. 220 ff., 237. 

Our inscription is apparently the record of the establishment of 
a cemetery in the Mared district of the Jauf for a colony of Ara- 
means (Shalamians?), either antecedent to, or contemporary with, 
the occupation of the region by the Nabateans, whose presence is 
so well attested by the inscriptions found by Musil, and by the 
other “ marble slabs” reported by the native Arabs. The use of 
the older Aramaic alphabet is very noteworthy, as well as the ap- 
proach to the Nabatean & at the end of lines 2 and 5. 

The Arabs who secured this copy of the inscription added their 
own record below it. It reads: “This is the writing on the stone 
which is in the house in the Jauf. We made the copy in the 13th 
of Dhi I’Qa‘da of the year 1344” (April or May, 1926 A. D.). 
Apparently the “wall” in which the stone originally stood has 
been pulled down. It is to be hoped that the stone will be pre- 
served, to find its way at last to some place where it can be made 
useful. In that event, the Arab’s copy, and my reading, may be 
corrected, and the interpretation improved. 

3 
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WE Now have Volume xxiv of the Ministére de I’Instruction 
Publique et des Beaux-Arts, Mémotres de la Mission Archéologique 
de Perse, Mission en Susiane (Paris: Leroux, 1933), in which 
V. Scheil presents a collection of Accadian legal documents (Actes 
juridiques susiens) continuing those in volumes xxii and xxiii, 
and in the second part a series of Achaemenian inscriptions 
(Inscriptions des Achéménides) continuing those presented in 
Vol. xxi. It is these Achaemenian documents that I propose to 
treat. 

The new fragments comprise 5 Old Persian, 2 Elamite, 3 Accadian 
fragments of the Record of Darius’s Palace at Susa, Scheil’s No. 1 
of Vol. xxi; 6 Old Persian fragments and 1 almost complete 
Accadian version of Scheil’s No. 15 of Vol. xxi; and 2 new Old 
Persian copies, 2 new Accadian copies, and 1 new Elamite copy 
of his No. 28, an inscription of Artaxerxes II. I propose to take 
these up in order, as they bring important corrections or additions 
to the text of these three inscriptions as previously known. 


I. THe Recorp or Darius’s PALACE aT SUSA: 


For the text of this inscription I refer back to my articles in 
this JouRNAL 51. 193-212 and 53. 1-23, that of the latter being 
the basis from which I shall here start, with the correction of one 
word in the last line, where utama[t*y should be printed instead 
of uta[mai*y, since the slight remnant of the sign after ta may be 
part of the short horizontal of ma as well as the broad end of the 
top horizontal of a. 

Although Scheil fails to state the height of the letters in the 
five new fragments of the Old Persian version, he says that they 
may all belong to the same copy; and in fact all the readings 
may be fitted into a complete text of the inscription consisting 
of 40 lines (instead of the 58 of copy «, which is given the place 
of honor because it preserves a much greater part of the text 
than does any other copy of which parts have been found). 
The position of the fragments in the lines is given by the last line 
of the text, where we can locate the distance from the margin; 
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this puts fragment » to the right, and v to the left, the reverse of 
Scheil’s arrangement. Further, fragment é attaches directly to v, 
some of the characters in lines 35 and 36 being actually broken 
between the two fragments. With this spacing, we have the 
following: 

Lines 1-13, 597% characters, average 45.9 per line. 

Lines 14-21, 358 characters, average 44.75 per line. 

Lines 22-27, 278 characters, average 46.3 per line. 

Lines 28-40, 592 characters, average 45.5 per line. 


The evenness of the length is, I think, quite convincing: either 
these fragments belong to one and the same copy, or they belong 
to copies containing the same number of lines and with only 
slightly differing line-divisions. 

The five fragments are thus to be assigned: 

« has parts of lines 14-21 (=a 21-31). 

d has parts of lines 18-20 (—a 26-29), with illegible traces 
in 17, 21, 22. 

» has parts of lines 27-34 (—a 40-50). 

v has parts of lines 30-36 (a 43-52). 

€ has parts of lines 35-40 (— a 51-58). 


The text of x and A follows; for ease of composition, I use the 
colon to indicate the word-divider. Characters badly damaged are 
shown in italics; the + sign indicates a lost character. 


Fragment x Fragment A 
14 ku-u-na-va-ma-: -vi-i-sa 


15 a-+-a-: -a-ku-u 
16 BU-+-a-ka-na-i 


17 a-:-a see's 

18 a-: -u-pa 18 na-a-: -a 

19 a-ka-na-i-ya-: fa-ra 19 §a-: -fa-ra-a-sa-ha 
20 ya-: -ka-a-ra-: -ha-ya-: 20 va-+-i-ya-t+-+-ta 
21 cat ae eee 


The gains for the text of the Record are in x, whose readings in 
14, 15, 17, and the first character of 21, all fall in the gaps of the 


inscription as previously known. 
The complete text of these lines is now given; materials not in 
the new fragments are cut off by square brackets, and italics are 


ae 
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used only for parts of the text not visible even in part on any of 
the fragments yet published. The readings of « are set between 
raised 1’s, and those of A between raised 2’s. For comparison, the 
line division of « (the main copy) is shown by raised numerals, 
which produces no ambiguity, since there are always two digits 
together for this purpose. 
14 [tdmaiy : ucdram : naibam : t**ya : adam : 
a|*kunavam : visa'[m : ava: vasnd : Au- 
15 ramazdaha : *akunavam : ima: hadis : tya : 
Cas]'a'[y]'a : aku'[navam : *hacaciy : d- 
16 wradasa : arjanamSaty : abariy : frava**ta 
:] *BU* [:] ‘akani'[y : yata : a@agam : 
1% BUyd : avarasam : *yaai : katam : abava : 
pasiva : Oik]'a : a*[vaniy : aniyd : *°40 
18 arsni§ : barS]*na : a?[niya : 20 : arSniS 
: bars?’n]’a : upa'[riy : avam : 6ik- 
19 am: hadi]*S : frasaha*[m : *uta: tya: BU 
: ] ‘akaniy : fra*[vata : uta: tya: 4- 
20 ika: *°a]*va*[n]*iy*? [: u]*t?[a: tya : i8ti8 : 
ajani]’y : kara : hya :* [Ba*°bairuviya : 
21 hauv : akunaus : Qarmis : hya : 
nau**]‘cai'[na : hauv : Labnana: nama: | 


14-15: Scheil attributed the a-t+-a of 15 to the final of 
[Auramazd]a[h]a, which made it impossible for him to place the 
first two lines of « in the complete text. But the genitive of the 
Deity’s name does not have the long vowel-final in this text, cf. 
lines 12 of a and B and 56 of », and two a’s separated by a single 
character occur in the place-name ('asdyd, at just the right position. 
The new fragment then gives us precious information on the text 
at this gap, and requires slight changes from the text which I 
adopted in this JouRNAL 53. 6. 

14 (—a21): The words [tya : mand : kartam : ava] : 
[visam] “what by me was done, that all... ” was previously 
accepted by Konig, Der Burgbau zu Susa 30 (Mitt. d. Vorderas.- 
Aeg. Ges., vol. 35, Heft 1), by Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran 3. 35, 
and by me, JAOS 53.6; but it must now be replaced by [tya : 
adam : ajkunavam : visa[m : ava] “what I did, all that... ”. 
This, it is true, adds two characters, and it is barely possible that 
the adam : is to be omitted; yet these words come after a long 
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stretch of restoration, and the two extra symbols may easily be 
taken up thereby. 

15-16 (=a 22-23): Here Konig, p. 31, had [i]ma: ha[dis : 
Cisdyd : adam : akunavam : hacd] : diiradasa “this palace at 
Susa I made; from afar ....” Herzfeld, p. 35, recognising the 
ya before diiradasa, read ima : ha[dis : tya : (asaya : akunavam : 
arjanamSsai|y : diradasa “this (is) the palace which at Susa I 
built; the ornamentation for it from afar...” My text (53.6) 
was ima : ha[dis : tya] : [Cisdyd : adam : frasahaily : dira- 
dasa “ this (is) the palace which at Susa I erected; from afar... ” 
It seems now that Herzfeld was right through akunavam, which 
I accept instead of adam: frasahaiy; but thereafter I propose 
hacaciy, which gives the expected hacd before duradaSa, as before 
other ablatival adverbs, and the enclitic ciy takes up the ya which 
is very clear on @ For the combination, compare vasna[ci]y : 
Auramazdaha in a recently published inscription of Xerxes (or 
perhaps vasna[dily or vasna[pily—vasnd apiy; see Language 
9. 230). 

16: The reading aéagam here is now supported by the certain 
abagam of 33, frag. v (=a 48). 

17: Scheil accepts the reading a[vaniy] here, though he keeps 
akanty in 20 (xxiv. 114); q. v., below. 


20: In avaniy, only part of the va is visible, and that part might 
be for ka; but the evidence of « 29 is virtually decisive, cf. JAOS 
53. 15. 

21: The clear ca in v makes certain the reading naucaina, first 
proposed by Herzfeld, AMT 3. 58. 


In the next section, lines 22-26 of the present copy (here entirely 
lost, == 31-39 of a), the new Elamite fragment gives one item. 
In line 32, it reads Si-in-qa-ab-ru-is, or Singabrus; this establishes 
the reading of the OP 37-38 (copy %) as Sa-i-ka-ba-ru-u-Sa, to be 
normalized si(n)kabrus. The first four OP signs are clear. 
Scheil, vol. 21, p. 18, read the last three (of the first and third 
characters very little is visible, but the second is reasonably clear) 
as -+-u-da; Kénig, Burgbau, p. 34, read -[ra]-i-ya; Herzfeld, 
AMI 3. 36, read -ru-u-sa, but failed to get the correct normaliza- 
tion of the word as a whole; in JAOS 53.18 I proposed -ru-u-da. 
As it happens, it should have been possible to arrive at the OP 
word through the Accadian, where in line 26 Scheil, 21.8, read 
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s[t]-tr-ga-ru-t, in which Herzfeld, 1.c., followed him. Kénig, 
Burgbau, p. 44, denied that the first sign was si, and accepted the 
others, but believed that somewhere in the word there was another 
character, which was needed to fill up the space. No one of them 
saw that such a sign was definitely needed to correspond to the 
OP b. My colleague Professor Speiser identifies a mutilated si in 
Fragments I and M (Scheil, vol. 21), the end of in followed by 
ga in L, and ru-t in J; he calls attention to the fact that the 
second part of in is identical with the second part of ir, which has 
lead to Scheil’s wrong reading, and reads the whole word in the 
Accadian as st-in-ga-+-ru-t. 


The new Elamite fragment gives no support in line 15, corre- 
sponding to the OP 16-17 (copy «), to Scheil’s restoration “ gave 
me horses and men in all the earth,” to which he still holds, 
24.110; for the objections to this view, see JAOS 53. 9. 


The other new fragments, y, v, €, fall into lines 27-40 of the new 
copy, == 40-58 of copy a. The legible signs are the following, 
mutilated signs being here given in italics, and the line of the new 
copy being placed to the left: 


Fragment p Fragment v Fragment 

27 ya 30 ra-ta 35 ta-t-ya 

28 ya-a-: 31 : -a-ba-ra-i-ya 36 da-ra-a-ya-a-: -ma 

29 ya-:-pa-t 32 a-va-ha-na-ma-:-w 37 1-ya-a-: -ma-ra-ta-i 

30 ha-ca-a-: 33 a-Oa-ga-ma 38 da-ra-a-ya-a-: -Oa-a 
31 a-ba-i-ra-a 34 ra-na-i-ya-ka-ra 39 ya-a-: -pa-ru-u-va-: -fa 
32 ka-ra-nu-u 35 a-:-ma-ra-ta 40 za-da-a-: -pa-a-tu-u 
33 pa-ra-di-t 36 u-da-ra 
34 da-a 


My readings are from Scheil’s drawings and differ in some points 
from his transliteration. In yp, I add the two characters in 27; 
in 33, I fail to find the final ya which he gives, after 1; in 34, 
I read da for his ga, believing him in error in seeing two short 
horizontals rather than one at the top of the character. In v, I have 
added the characters in 30 and 36, and the first and last characters 
in 35, but I do not see the a which he has as last character in 34. 
In é, I have added the readings in 35, and the first characters in 
36, 37, 38, 39. 
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Scheil indicated by the manner in which he presents his readings 
that he is at a loss to relate v and €; but a careful examination of 
the drawings indicates that é fits immediately below v; the char- 
acters da-ra in 36 are seen to be divided between the two fragments. 
The ¢a in 35 is similarly divided, though slightly displaced in the 
drawing. 

The text of this section is now presented, arranged like the 
previous part; the extant characters of yw, v, € being set between 
raised 3’s, 4’s, 5’s respectively. The spacing proves that in this 
version the words vasna : Auramazdaha were present in line 38, 
as they were in the corresponding place of Frags. » and @, though 
lack of space caused their omission from copy «. 


27 :hauv : hacé : Uvaraz*°m]*iy*[a : aba- 
28 riy: hya: id&i: karta : ardatam: uta: a*'sa 
: daruva : haci Mudra]*ya :* [abari- 
29 y: ar**janam : tyana: didi: pista : ava: 
hacé : Yaun**a : abari]*y : pi*[rus : h- 
30 ya: ida: ka]‘rt*[a: haci : Ku8*a : uta : haca 
: Hidauv : uta: ] *hacié :* [Harauvat**’i- 
31 ya] *: abariy* [ : stima : afagainiya : tya 
: id*% : karta :] *Abira*[dus : na- 
32 ma:] ‘aévahanam : U*[jaiy *7: haci : avadaia : 
abariy : martiya :] *karnu*[vaka : t**ya- 
33 ty: ] ‘afagam* [ : akunavata : avaiy : Yauna 
: uta *°: §]*pardi*[yd : martiya 
34 : dd]‘traniyakar*[a : tyaiy : daran*°iyam : akunavasa 
: avaiy : Ma]*da* [: uta : Mudr- 
35 ay*]*a : mart*tiy®[d : tyaiy : ismaruv : akunavasa 
: avaiy : *Spardiya : uta : 
36 M]‘u'dr*aya : ma*[rtiya : tyaiy *: agurum : 
akunavasa : avaiy : Babair- 
37 uv]°iy®*a : marti®[yd : tyaiy : didim : apida 
: avaiy : Mad**a : uta : M- 
38 u]°draya : 0a°[tiy : Darayavaus : XS : 
vasna : Auramazdaha : **Cis- 
39 a]°ya : paruv : f*[ra8am : framatam : paruv 
: fraga°’m : abava : mim : Aura- 
40 ma]°zdi : patu’[v: uta : Vistaspam : hya 
: mana : pita : utamaiy : DAHum 
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The additions to the extant text are rather important, since they 
come in a section fitted together from a number of smaller frag- 
ments which leave considerable gaps for pure reconstruction. The 
gains are: the characters of line 33 in »; those of 35 and the first 
two of 36 in v; the first two of 35, the first one in 36, all but the 
first two in 37, the first two in 38, all but the first and last in 39, 
and the first three of line 40, in € The following observations 
seem also to be called for: 

33 ( = .« 48): a@agam is now definitely established by the certain 
reading in v; it was proposed by Herzfeld, AMI 3. 73, and accepted 
by me, JAOS 53. 20, against Konig’s (p. 70) proposed abiyd. 

33 (==a49): Herzfeld, AMI 3.37, was right in restoring 
Spardiyad rather than Spardayai (so also in 3552), for the 
character di is clear in »; also, the Elamite has [3-par-ti-ya-ap 
(and not -ta-ya-ap, as Konig, p. 40, has it), in line 41 of the new 
fragment j. 

39 (==257): paruv is established as the missing word where 
Brandenstein, WZKM 39.36, proposed [ida]. The text therefore 
means: “A very splendid (work) was ordered, a very splendid 
(work) was (brought to completion) .” 


II. Darius Susa No. 15 ScHEIL: THE RESTORATION OF ORDER 
IN THE EMPIRE. 


In vol. xxi, pp. 61-4, Scheil presented as No. 15 an inscription 
which began like that of Nak&-i-Rustam, but ended differently. 
At that time he had two OP fragments and one Elam. fragment. 
In vol. xxiv, pp. 116-25, he presents six further OP fragments, not 
all belonging to the same copy, and an almost complete text in 
Accadian, impressed on the two sides of a tablet 35 x 37 cm. in size. 

The Acc. and the OP mutually fill out each other’s gaps, in 
large part, and within reasonable limits it is possible to complete 
both versions. The number of lines in the complete OP text is 
deducible because the fragments all belong to copies with almost 
precisely the same line-divisions, four of the eight fragments show- 
ing line-ends at the left and two showing them at the right; in 
lines 8-13, where the text is entirely formulaic, the text is preserved 
at both ends and the line-length is definitely established. 

The OP material consists accordingly of eight fragments, to 
which I assign numbers, as follows: 
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Fragment 1, lines 1-13 (line-ends at right); vol. xxi, p. 61. 

Fragment 2, lines 7-12 (line-ends at left) ; vol. xxiv, p. 122, top. 

Fragment 3, lines 11-18 (line-ends at left); vol. xxiv, p. 122, 
middle, at left. 

Fragment 4, lines 12-18 (no line-ends) ; vol. xxiv, p. 122, middle, 
at right. 

Fragment 5, lines 31-38 (no line-ends) ; vol. xxiv, p. 125. 

Fragment 6, lines 37-49 (line-ends at left); vol. xxiv, p. 123. 

Fragment 7, lines 39-53 (line-ends at left); vol. xxiv, p. 124. 

Fragment 8, lines 56-58 (line-ends at right); vol. xxi, p. 61. 


The text of the inscription, to the end of the list of provinces, 
is a duplicate of NRa, down to very slight details. The restored 
lines 19-30 in the OP version are happily virtually sure, because 
of the Acc. text and the Elam. fragment, and the comparison with 
NRa. We have now accordingly four lists of provinces, Bh. 1. 14-7, 
Dar. Pers. e 10-8, NRa 22-30, and that of our present inscription. 
Of these the Behistun and Persepolis lists seem the oldest; Behistun 
slightly earlier, since it starts off with Padrsa, an item dropped in 
the other three lists, because there mentioned in the preamble, and 
the Persepolis list adds Asagarta and Hidus “Sind”, lacking in 
the Behistun list. Otherwise the two agree, except for the order 
of the items and the phrasing for the “ Ionians of the dry land ” 
and the “Ionians of the sea”. The NakS-i-Rustam list omits 
Asagarta, divides the Saka “ Scythians ” into three groups, unites 
the two sets of Ionians into one, and adds several items at the end, 
after the third set of Saka: Skudra, Yaund takabarad, Putiya, 
Kusiya, Maciyd, Karka. Of these only Maciyd has a correspondent 
in the previous lists; it means obviously the “inhabitants of 
Maka ”, the last province named in the other two. 

Our present inscription stands intermediate between the list of 
Persepolis and that of Nak&-i-Rustam. It loses Asagarta of the 
former and gains *Kadus (see comment below, on line 24), and 
has divided the Saka into the three groups, as in NRa; it has 
simplified the two sets of Ionians at Persepolis, to “ Ionians of 
the sea”, but has not condensed the phrase to the mere Yauwna 
“Tonia” which appears in NRa; it has three names at the end 
after the third set of Scythians, where NRa has six. These three 
are Skudra, a lost name, and Karkd; the lost name must be 
Maciyd, since that represents a province Maka found in both the 
earlier lists. 
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From this point onward, the text, while less certain in its details, 
is yet pretty clear in its general purport; despite variations, the 
phrasing of NRa is still helpful. OP 30-37 agrees with Acc. 22-25, 
but the Acc. phrasing is somewhat briefer. Similarly, OP 37-45 
agrees with Acc. 25-29. OP 45-49 probably agreed with Acc. 30-33, 
though there are difficulties with the Acc. version. OP 49-53, 
53-55, 55-58 seem to have agreed closely with Acc. 33-35, 35-36, 
36-38, though the gaps in the OP are very serious. 

The restored Old Persian text is now presented; in certain sec- 
tions, where losses are very serious, the restorations are to be 
considered tentative only. Square brackets are used to cut off 
characters not visible even in part on any fragment; italics mark 
all such restored characters, and also those which are seriously 
mutilated though still visible in part. The characters visible on 
each of the eight fragments are distinguished by the fact that they 
stand between raised numerals 1 to 8, according to the numbering 
of the fragments made above. In lines 7 and 10, the preserved 
characters of Fragment 2 are broken by a gap which is indicated 
in our text; but in line 12, Fragment 3 has a gap (the p of puca 
and the divider before it are lost) which cannot be shown in the 
composite text, since Fragment 2 preserves the signs in the gap. 
One variation only is observable among the fragments: Fragment 7 


began line 45 with mardatiy, while Fragment 6 placed the first 
character of the word at the end of line 44. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


[baga : vazarka : Awramazda : | *hya : ima-* 
[m : biimim : ada : hya] *: avam : as-* 
[manam : ada : hya : mar]*tiyam : ad-* 

[a: hya: Siydtim : | ‘ada : mart-* 

[tyahyd : hya : Dérayavaum] *: XSm : ak-* 
[unaus : aivam : paruvna)|’m : XS: a-* 

[ivam : pa]*r?[w]?vn?[am : framat]*dram : a-* 
*dam : Darayava*[us : XS : vazarka] *: XS: XSy-* 
*anam? [: XS : DAHném : vis]*pazana-* 
*nim :? [XS :] *ahy*[dya : BU ]*ya : vaza-" 
*rkaya :? [d]*arat*[yapiy : Vis]*tas-* 

Spa*hya : p’uca : Ha*[aaimani]*si*[ya : ] *Par-* 
8sa: Parsahya : p*[uga:] *Ariya* [:] *Ari-* 
ya : ciga : 0a°[tiy] *: Darayava*[us : XS : ] 
Svasna : Aw*[ramazd]*aha : im*[a : dahy-] 
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Siva : tya :* [adam : a]*garbaiya*[m : apata-] 
‘ram : hac*[a@ : Parsa] *: adam*[sam : pat-] 
Siya*[asayaty : mand :] *ba*[jim : abara] 

[ : tyasim : hacima : abahya : ava : ak-] 
[unava : datam : tya: mand : avadis] 

[ : addriy : Mada : Uvaja: Par€ava : Ha-] 
[raiva : Baxtrig : Suguda : Uvara-] 

[zmis : Zraka : Harauvatis : @atagus] 

[ : Kadus : Gadara : Hidus : Saka : ha-] 
[umavarga : Saka: tigraxauda : Ba-] 
[bairus : A@urd : Arabéya : Mudr-] 

[aya : Armina : Katpatuka : Sparda : | 
[Yaund : tyaiy : drayahya : Saka : | 

[tyaiy : paradraya : Skudra : Maciya] 

[ : Karka : 0atiy : Darayavaus : XS : | 
[vasaiy : t]°ya: ga*[stam : kartam : ava: | 
[vauv : a]®°kunava*[m : dahydva : yaudati-] 
[ya : tya] °: aniy®[d@ : aniyam : ajana] 

[ : adam :] *akunavam® [ : ya0a : naiy : jat-] 
[iy : av]°A : yabé : a’[ha : paruvamciy] 

[ : avaba : ha]*tiy : ci®*[yakaram : ava : da-] 
[h]*ya*[va : 64]°tiy : D®[adrayavaus] 

[: ] *X8: ava: a*[ku]®nava*[m : vasna] 

[ : ] *Auramazdah®’a’ [ : yada : aniya: a-] 
Sniyam : ‘naiy’ : ja®[tiy : adam : gd-] 

*Qava : kaSciy :* ak"[wnavam : datam : | 
*"tya : mand : haca® : av"[and : apariyd-| 
Stva : yada : hya® : tauvi"[§: tyam : | 
*kau§im : naiy® : jati"[y : naiy : ] 
"marda*tiy : 6a*tiy’ [ : Darayavaus : | 

"XS : vaS°nd : Au*ramazd’[aha : ka-] 

"rtam : va°saiy :° tya: na"[tbam : haca] 

7: gaOava °: kar*tam’ [ : ava: ga6a-] 

"va : akuna*va*m :* [ +-+-+-+ : nama : varda-] 
"nam : didi : h’[anataéya : avagat-] 

"i : paruvam’ [ : akartad : hacd : ava-] 

"daSa : 4: r’[a3tam : avam : avasta-] 

[ya]*m : A*[lanus : nama : vardanam : | 
[dida : akarta : avam : akunava-] 

[m : Oatiy : Darayavaus : XS : ma-] 
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56 [m: Auramazda : patu]’v : hada* [ : ba-] 
5% [gaibis : utamaiy : | Svidam : u-® 
58 [ta : tyamaty : ni]*pistam® 


§ 1. 1-8: A great god is Ahuramazda, who this earth created, 
who yonder sky created, who man created, who welfare created for 
man, who Darius king made, one king of many, one lord of many. 

§ 2. 8-14. I am Darius the great king, king of kings, king of 
provinces containing all kinds of men, king in this great earth 
afar, Hystaspes’ son, an Achaemenian, a Persian, a Persian’s son, 
an Aryan, of Aryan lineage. 

§ 3. 14-30: Says Darius the king: By the will of Ahuramazda 
these are the provinces which I seized afar from Persia; I them 
ruled; to me tribute they bore; what to them by me was said, 
that they did; the law which was of me, that held them: Media, 
Susiana, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Sattagydia, Kadus, Gandara, Sind, the Scythians hauma- 
drinking, the Scythians wearing pointed caps, Babylon, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sardis, the Ionians who are 
of the sea, the Scythians who are beyond the sea, Skudra, the 
Macians, the Karkians. 

§ 4. 30-37: Says Darius the king: Much evil that had been 
done, that I made (into) good. Provinces, seething, which smote 
one another, I made that they not smite; (that) these, as they were 
previously, so they should be, as many as (were) those provinces. 

§ 5. 37-45: Says Darius the king: That I did by the will of 
Ahuramazda, that one man the other not smite; I in his place each 
one put; the law which was mine, of that they had respect; so that 
the strong the weak neither smite nor harm. 

§ 6. 45-55: Says Darius the king: By the will of Ahuramazda 
many a done-thing which was beautiful, put from its place, that 
in its place I put. ++++++ by name a town, its wall from 
age tumbled down, previously unrepaired—from that state to erect- 
ness that I restored. Alanus by name a town, its wall unrepaired, 
that I built. 

§ 7. 55-58: Says Darius the king: Me may Ahuramazda pro- 
tect, with the gods, and my house, and this which by me is inscribed. 


Notes on the OP text (all linguistic citations in italics) : 
18 [abara]: or abaraha, as in this phrase in NRa 19-20. The 
meaning is the same; for the form, cf. Benveniste, Gram. du Vieus- 


Perse, p. 130. 
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21 [adariy]: for the interpretation, cf. JAOS 35. 347 note. 

24 [Kadus]: so restored after Acc. Qa-du-ti; probably the land 
of the Kadovow, Latin Cadusii, a warlike people south of the 
Araxes on the west of the Caspian Sea. If this identification is 
correct, the name may in this list replace the Asagarta of the 
Persepolis list; for the country of Sagartia lies adjacent to the 
lands of the Cadusii. 

The Cadusii are not entered in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenc. d. class. 
Altertumswissenschaft, but are to be found in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Geography; both there and in the indices 
nominum of the authors there are errors and omissions. I find 
them mentioned in the following passages: Strabo xi. 507, 508, 
510, 514, 523; Xen. Hell. 2.1.13, Cyrop. 5. 2. 25, 5. 3. 22, 5. 4. 15, 
5.4.22; Polyb. 5.44.9, 5.79.7; Diod. 2.2, 2.33, 15.8, 17.6, 
17.59; Arrian Anab. 3.8.4, 3.11.3, 3.19. 3,4,7; Livy 35. 48. 5, 
35.49.8; Ptol. 6.2.§5; Steph. Byz. s.vv. “Apiavoi, Kadovow, 
Mdpa$os ; Pomp. Mela 1. 2.13; Plin. NH 6. 13. 15. 36, 6. 16. 18. 48; 
Justin. 10. 3. 2. 

31 ga[stam]: only an ambiguous part of the first character is 
left, but the Acc. here has bi-i-81; the correspondence of the two 
words is found in NRa 52 OP = 33 Acc. 

32 [vauv]: conjectural, for *va(h)u, Av. vohu, Skt. vasu “ good ”. 
This word has not hitherto been found separately in OP, but is a 
constituent of proper names, notably of Darayavaus and Vaumasa, 
and its comparative appears in Vahyazdata. 

32-33 [yaudatiya]: suggested by the yaudatim or yaudinim of 
NRa 32, where the Acc. 20 has m-ik-ra-ma. One might prefer 
yaudiniya, except that this would lengthen the line one character 
over the maximum found in the lines of certain length. 

34-35 [jatiy]: whether ja-ta-i-ya, occurring almost complete in 
44, is active jatiy or middle jataiy (the latter is Scheil’s choice), 
may be disputed; but the only known middle form of this verb 
with active meaning is patiyajata, NRa 47, while active forms are 
common. Yet cf. Benveniste, Gram. du Vieur-Perse, p. 131 med., 
and § 235 init. In 34-5 one expects a plural verb, since the subject 
is plural; but jatiy may stand for ja(n) tty, with regular graphic 
omission of the n before a stop. As ja(n)tiy is unlike the Skt. 
third plural ghnanti in its formation, it may be that jatiy is here 
the singular used with a plural subject; cf. the sing. abariy with 
plural subject, in the Record of Darius’s Palace at Susa, lines 41 
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and 47 (JAOS 53.19f., ad loca). Also, the form pdtw has a 
triple subject in the third inscription discussed in this article, 
though it may stand for pa(n) tuv. 

36-37 ct[yakaram : avd : dah]|yd[va]: here ciyakaram is a gen- 
eral relative, and the clause means virtually “all those provinces ”. 
The wording is suggested by NRa 39, where ciyakaram is an inter- 
rogative (correctly interpreted by Weissbach, Keilinschr. d. Aché- 
meniden 91, but wrongly by Tolman, Anc. Pers. Lex. 45). 

40 ja[tiy]: see discussion above, on 34-35; but here with sin- 
gular subject, as also in 44. 

41 kascity: masc. nom. form, stereotyped and here used as acc.; 
it is nom. in Bh. 1. 49 and 53. 

41-3 [datam :] tya : mand : hac& : av[and : apariyd]|ya: 
restored after Bh. 1.23 ima : dahydva : tyand : mand : data : 
apariyaya “these provinces respected my law”. The use of hacd 
in the present inscription suggests the phrasing hacd : avand in 
the Record 31, and shows also that there was an ablative and not 
an instrumental in the data of Bh. 1.23. Both tyand and avand 
are then ablatives remodeled on the instrumental: Iran. *-ahmdad 
== Skt. -asmad, remade in OP to -a(h)nd(d) after instr. -and; 
cf. JAOS 51.205, to Record 31, where materials and references 
are given. 

43 tauvi[§]: or tawvi[ya] or tawvi[ka], obviously from the root 
tav- “be strong ”, Bartholomae, AiW 638. 

44 kau&im: “poor” or “weak”, after the Acc.; what etymology? 

45 mardatiy: hardly to be normalized (with Scheil) as a middle, 
mardataiy; for the meaning is definitely active, even a reciprocal 
action being excluded. Cf. Benveniste, Gram. § 235. 

49: There is a remnant of the first character of the lost place- 
name in Scheil’s drawing of Fragment 7: the head of a horizontal, 
placed high but not high enough to be necessarily part of a or 1. 
No conjecture can be based on such an ambiguous remnant. 

50-1 h[anatdyad : avagat]a: “gone down in or from old age,” 
a conjectural restoration proposed to interpret the Acc. la-a-ba-ri-is 
il-lik, of the same meaning. Hanatdyd is gen.-abl. or loc. (cf. 
Benveniste, Gram. § 306) of an abstract subst. formed with the 
suffix -fd- upon the stem hana- “old”, found in Avestan (Bar- 
tholomae, AiW 1769), corresponding to Skt. sana- “old”, Latin 
sen-ex, etc. The compound of gam- “go” with ava “down” 
has not been found in OP, but it is known in Avestan (Bartholomae, 
AiW 496), and in Skt. 
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51 paruvam: it is tempting to restore paruvam([ciy], as else- 
where, but this makes the line a trifle too long. The final @ of the 
preceding word suggests [ya@]@: paruvam[ciy], but I cannot 
make this fit into a version agreeing with the Acc. 

52: The legible characters at the beginning of this line make a 
version “from x to y” almost certain. But as yet d@ is known as 
prep. only in the combination ydta: @ with a form which is 
either instr. or abl., although the meaning is clearly goal (Dar. 
Ham. b; accessible in JAOS 51.230-1, and in Lang. 3.1-5). 
My suggestion of the acc. with a@ is based on general comparative 
syntax, and on the fact that this use is frequent in Avestan, though 
not exclusive (Bartholomae, AiW 300-2). 

52 r[astam]: neut. ptc. as subst., equal in all points to Latin 
réctum “straight, upright”; found in Avestan (Bartholomae, 
AiW 1514 s. v. raz-, and 1527 s. v. rdSta-). 

56: After hada the word to be supplied is bagaibts without the 
adjective meaning “all”, for which the space is insufficient, 
although the Acc. has [ga-ab]-bi “all”. Further, the only adjec- 
tive yet found modifying bagaibis is vidaibts, in Dar. Pers. d 14-5, 
22, 24. In Xerx. Pers. ca 12-3 (—cb21) and 15 (cb 25), 
and Xerx. Van 26, hada : bagaibis “with the gods” corresponds 
to Acc. it-ti ilani?' ga-ab-bi “with all the gods”. We need not be 
troubled, therefore, by the failure of the Acc. adj. to be represented 
in the OP version. 

58: It is quite certain, for the reasons given by Brandenstein 
in WZKM 39. 27 and by me in JAOS 51. 222, that Scheil, vol. 21, 
p. 62, was wrong in inserting dipim here, after tyamaty. 


The Accadian text which is next presented stands to the credit 
of my friend and colleague Prof. E. A. Speiser, who has checked 
all Scheil’s readings by examination of his drawings and of the 
photographic plates of a squeeze of the original tablet, and has 
tentatively filled in the gaps in accord with the precedents furnished 
by other Accadian inscriptions of the Persian kings (for text, see 
F. H. Weissbach, Keilinschr. d. Achimeniden). The typographical 
arrangement is however mine, and departs from the usual practice 
of Semitic scholars: damaged characters I have represented by 
italics, and lost characters I have represented by italics inside 
square brackets. 


1 iléniP! rabi-G "“A-hu-ur-ma-az-da-’ 84 Same-e ib-nu-[%] 
2 [w ir]-si-ta a-ga-a-ta ib-nu-a w nidé?! ib-nu-a 
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[84 du-wm-gi a-na] nisé?! id-di-nu 84 a-na 'Da-a-ri-ya-mus 

[Sarri ib-nu-u i8-tin] Sarri Sarranu?! ma-du-ti-tum 84 a-na ma-du-t-tuy 
[ u-td-’-a-ma a]-na-ku 'Da-a-ri-ya-mu8 Sarri rabii-t Sarri Sarranu?! 
[Sarri matati?' 84 nap]-ha-ri li-Sa-nu ga-ab-bi Sarri [gaq]-qa-ri a-ga-a 
ru-[ug-tum ra-bi]-tum apil !U8-ta-[as]-pa !A-ha-ma-ni8-3i-’ 
amélPar-sa-a-[a] mar [@™¢'Par]-sa-a-a 'Da-a-ri-ya-muS Sarri 
i-qa-ab-bi i-na silli 8a '[A-hu-ur-ma-az-da-’] a-ga-an-[ni]-ti 
matatiP! 84 a-na-ku [as]-ba-a-ta [e-lat ™*Pa-ar-su wu a-na]-ku 

i-na muh-hi-Si-na 84-[al-ta-ak] w man-da-at-tum [a-na]-ku 
i-na-d8-Su-nu 0 84 [la-pa-ni]-a ig-qa-[ba-ds]-Sa-nu-tu a-ga-Su-t 
ip-pu-uS-Su-’ t di-na-a-tw at-[tu-ti-a] kul-la-a8-Si-na-a-ti 
mitMa-da-a ™tElamtu™ ™4tPa-[ar]-tu-a [™@*] A-ri-e-mu 
mitBa-ah-tar ™*Su-ug-du ™*Hu-ma-ri-is-ma-’ ™*Za-ra-an-ga 

mat A-ru-ha-at-ti-” ™*Sa-[at-gu]-3u ™*Qa-du-i ™*Ga-[an-da-ri] 
matIn-du-a ™tGi-mir-ri 'C-mu-ur-ga-’ ™*Gi-mir-ri 

84 TUGkar-bal-at-¢i-Su-nu zaq-pa-’ T/N-TIR™ ™tAs-Sur 

mitA-ra-bi ™tMi-sir ™*0-ra-48-tu ™*Ka-at-pa-tuk-ku 
[™4*Sa-pa]-ar-da ™tYa-ma-na 84 i-na A-AB-BA [™@ Gi-mir-ri sa] 
[i]-na ni-bir-tum ™mar-ra-tum 48-bu-’ ™*Is-ku-du-ur-[ru] ™*[ Mas-ti] 
mitK a-ar-sa 'Da-a-ri-ya-mu8 Sarri i-[qa@]-ab-bi-ma ma-a-di 

84 bi-i-Si ip-Su-ma a-na-ku a-na [da-mi-iq-ti e-te-pu-us | 

matatiP! $4 a-ha-a-meS [ni-tk-ra-ma nisé?'-si-nu a-ha-a-mes] 
i-du-uk-ku- a-ga-8u-u-[nu ki pa-na-ma e-te-pu-us] 1-na 

silli $4 ““A-hu-ur-ma-az-[da-’ a-ga-su-ti-nu a]-ha-[a-mes] 

la i-du-uwk-ku-’ 0 a-me-la [i-na a5]-ri-80 0-8i-bi 

tu la-pa-ni di-na-ti-ya at-tu-t-a ku-[ul]-lu- 84 *™*kab-tu 

a-na ®@mus-ki-na la i-du-uk-ku 0 la i-ha-ab-bi-lu 

IDa-a-ri-ya-mu8 Sarri i-qd-ab-bi i-na silli 84 
iluA-hu-ur-ma-[az]-da-’ DUL MES-MES [+] ma-a-du 84 i-na 
GUR-NA-MA [+-+-+-+ i-na 4§]-ri-34 la ip-Su [a]-na-ku i-na 
as-[ri-8u ki pa-na-ma] e-pu-us-ma bir-tum * 

[84 +-+-+-+-+ Sumi-si 84] la ip-Su-ma la-a-ba-ri-i8 il-lik 
[a-na-ku a-ga-a-ta u-se]-ki-’-ma bir-tum 84 Al-la-nu-ui 

[Sumi-su la ip-su a-ga]-a-ta e-pu-uS 'Da-a-ri-ya-mus Sarri 
[i-qa-ab-bi-ma ““A-hw]-ur-ma-az-da-’ a-na-ku li-is-sur-[an-ni] 
[it-ti ilani?' ga-ab]-bi 0 a-na biti-ya u a-na di-ib-bi 84 Sat-ru-’ 


To make the Accadian text available for comparison by those 
who, like myself, must depend upon the guidance of others, I pre- 
sent a literal translation of the second part; Professor Speiser has 
examined it, but I alone am responsible for its imperfections: 
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(22) Darius the king says: Much (23) which evil was done, I 
into good made. (24) Provinces which, mutually inimical, their 
men mutually (25) smote, those as before I made; with (26) the 
protection of Ahuramazda, (that) those mutually (27) not smite; 
and each one in his place I settled. (28) And before my law, of 
me, they were restrained, so that the powerful man (29) the poor 
man not smite and not harm. (30) Darius the king says: With 
the protection of (31) Ahuramazda, religious works, many, which 
in (32) . . . in its place not put, I in (33) its place as formerly 
put. The wall (34) of . . . its name, which was not made, in old 
age gone, (35) I this raised. The wall of Allanush (36) its name, 
not made, this I made. Darius the king (37) says: May Ahura- 
mazda me protect, (38) with the gods all, and my house, and the 
word which has been inscribed. 


Professor Speiser has also kindly furnished a brief commentary 
on his changes from Scheil’s readings, and on points of special 
difficulty. I here use italics for all linguistic citations. 

3 [du-um-qi]: so to be supplied, and not Scheil’s du-wm-qu, 
on the testimony of NRa (Acc.) 2 (Weissbach, p. 87). 

4 Sarri: so to be vocalized, here and in the following, rather 
than Sarru and Sar, on the evidence of phonetic transcriptions cited 
by Konig, Burgbau zu Susa, p. 41 note; additional phonetic 
transcriptions with -ri are found in Art. Susa 28 Scheil (xxi. 91-3; 
xxiv. 126-7). This peculiar use of the genitive as a generalized 
indeclinable form was presumably, as Konig suggests, strictly local 
to Susa. 

12: The space requires two signs between gé and su; therefore 
iq-qa-[ ba-a]-su-nu-tu. Cf. NRa (Acc.) 10. 

20: Scheil’s transliteration gives only a; his drawing shows 
A-ID,=néar; to judge from, the photograph, however, A-AB-BA 
“sea” is an entirely probable reading. 

21: The reading ma-a-di “much” is purely conjectural, the 
signs in the photograph being too indistinct for certain identifi- 
cation. Other possibilities are ga-ab-bi “all”, and mit-im-ma 
“whatever, all”. Without inspection of the original tablet a 
decision is impossible. 

24-5: For [ni-ik-ra-ma], cf. NRa (Acc.) 20 (Weissbach, p. 89). 
The additions in this line are of course highly uncertain, but the 
sense is substantially the same as in the OP text and in the 
corresponding passage of NRa. 

25: For [ki pa-na-ma], cf. OP 35 [paruvamciy]. 


4 
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31-3: The reading seems to be T/L MES-MES in 31, the second 
MES being damaged. This passage is very obscure, as the breaks 
affect the key-words. If a place by the name of “ Mound -- --” 
is here introduced, we expect in the sequel some reference to its 
buildings or fortifications, rather than, as Scheil would suggest, 
to another place-name. GUR-NA-MA seems clear enough, but a 
place-name is not likely here because of the absence of some such 
determinative as Glu ‘city ”, mdtu “province”, or a word like 
bir-tum “wall”. Perhaps GUR is a slight miswriting for pa, in 
which case we should have pa-na-ma “before”. In 33, e-pu-us-ma 
is scarcely less likely than Scheil’s a-mu-ur-ma, the differences 
between the respective signs being but slight. 

There is a remote possibility that MES is used ideographically 
for “priest”, and the TIL, which equals DUL, may stand for 
dullu “cult works”. Was the King alluding to some religious 
benefactions on his part? This solution may seem to be a desperate 
one, but so is the textual condition of the passage; yet this inter- 
pretation brings the meaning into reasonable harmony with that of 
the corresponding OP 46-9, in which the gaps are slight and the 
restorations fairly certain. 


III. Artaxerxes II Susa No. 28 Scuem ( = Kent, JAOS 51. 
228-9, and Brandenstein, WZKM 39. 89-92). 


Of this inscription Scheil has now found and published two more 
copies, vol. xxiv, pp. 126-7; both these copies are complete at the 
ends of the lines but have lost their first parts, while the first copy 
(Scheil, vol. xxi, pp. 91-3) is nearly complete at the beginnings 
and is defective at the ends. The third copy shows that Anahita 
is here to be included with Ahuramazda and Mithra to form the 
Zoroastrian triad, as elsewhere. In the following composite copy, 
portions not preserved in copy 1 are enclosed in ( ), those not 
preserved in copy 2 are in [ ], those not in copy 3 are in < >; 
characters not extant even in part on any copy are put in italics. 
1 <[(a)dam : Ar]taxSaca : XS : vazarka : XS: XSyandm : 

XS : DAHyin>im : XS : a(hyaya : ) 
2 (BU)<[ya : Daraya]vaus : XSahya : puca :> Haxamaniiiya : 
Oatiy : Arta(xSaci : XS : ) 
3 [(vasn)a : AM<ha :] imam : hadi’ : tya : jvadiy :> 
parada[yada]m : adam : aku(navam : AM : [Anah-) 
4 (ita <: u)ta: M‘]tra : mim: pa>tuv [ : hacd:] vispa : 
gasta : uta(maiy : kartam) 
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“JT am Artaxerxes, great king, king of kings, king of countries, 
king in this earth, son of Darius the king, an Achaemenian. Says 
Darius the king: By the will of Ahuramazda this is the palace 
which I in my lifetime built as a pleasant retreat. May Ahura- 
mazda, Anahita, and Mithra protect me from all harm, and my 
building.” 

Line divisions vary somewhat: Copy 2 begins line 2 with yd of 
BUya; line 4 with Anahita; Copy 3 begins line 2 with yd of 
BUya; line 3 with ha of AMha; line 4 with : uta. 

Word-dividers are (according to Scheil’s transcript) omitted in 
copy 1, line 1, before XSyandm and after DAHyiindm, and in line 
4 after mam; in copy 2, line 1, before XSyandm. 

Notes on individual words, errors, or textual variants: 

1 ahydyad: all but the first character lost in copy 1; extant 
complete in copy 2; written ahyd in copy 3. 

2 Darayavaus: nom, as gen.; extant in copies 1 and 2; lost in 
copy 3. 

2 XSahy@: in copies 1 and 2, instead of the usual writing 
XSyahya or XShyd; lost in copy 3. 

2 Haximanisiya: so in copy 2, but Haramanisya in copies 1 
and 3. 

3 imam : hadig: so in copies 1 and 2, but lost in copy 3; the 
same incorrect use of acc. sg. fem. of the demonstrative with the 
neuter noun as is found in Art. Sus. c 5. 

3 j'vadiy : paradayadim: so in all the copies, though complete 
only in copy 1. My tentative translation (cf. JAOS 51. 229) is 
retained in italics. 

3 akunavam: partly lost in copy 1; miswritten akunavém in 
copy 2, and akuvanasasa in copy 3. 

3-4 Anahita: extant only in copy 3, at the end of line 3, where 
it is written a-na-ha-i-ta, with the rare writing of i after ha to 
represent -hi-. 

4 hacai: so in copy 1; lost in copy 2; hasd in copy 3. 

4 vispa: so in copies 1 and 3, but v‘-a-sa-pa-a = vidspa in copy 2. 

4 gastaé: so in copy 3, but gdsta in copies 1 and 2. 

4 utamaiy: so in copy 2, but utamay in copy 3; lost in copy 1, 
after the first two characters. 


Scheil has published also five other more or less mutilated copies 
of this inscription, three Accadian and two Elamite (xxi, pp. 91-3; 
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xxiv, pp. 126-7). No one has preserved the words corresponding 
to j‘vadiy : paradayadim of the OP, nor is any one complete at 
the end. The final prayer was lacking in the Elamite versions, or 
at least is lost in both of them. The sole gain from them is the 
presence in the Acc. version in xxiv, p. 126, of the name of Anahita, 
thus confirming the third OP copy. 

The Accadian version is, however, not without interest, and is 
here presented, because it has not been properly reconstructed by 
Scheil even in vol. xxiv. Copy a is found in xxi. 91-3; copies b 
and c in xxiv. 126-7. Brandenstein in WZKM 39. 89-90 followed 
essentially Scheil’s text in xxi. 92, but made the error of taking 
the name of Ahuramazda as written syllabically instead of by the 
ideogram, which spoiled the spacing and caused him to omit the 
name of Anahita. In the following composite text, which has been 
verified by Professor Speiser, characters lost in copy a are set in 
(_ ), those lost in copy b are in [ ], those lost in copy c are in < >. 
Many characters are damaged, but only those entirely lost in all 
copies are set in italics. The beginnings of lines 2, 3, 4 are indi- 
cated by raised a2, a3, a4, b2, b3, b4, c2, c3, c4, respectively; the 
beginnings of those of copy c rest upon rather uncertain calcula- 
tions, and similarly that of a4, for Scheil’s drawing indicates the 
fourth line of copy a as blank, which is impossible unless the 
inscription was in that copy left without a grammatical conclusion. 


<(a)-na-ku 'Ar-tak-Sat-su S4-ar-ri rabii-(a 84-ar-ri 84)-ar-[ra-a-nu 
S4-ar-ri matatiP! 84-**(ar)]->*ri qaq-qa-ru aplu 84 °!Da-ri-ya)-a- 
mus (S4-ar-<ri 'A-ha)-ma-nu-u& [i-qa-bi 'Ar-tak-(sat]->’su **Sarri 
ina) silli @A-hu-ur-“mu-zu-(du a>-ga-a da-S4-ri ana-ku <[e-te- 
pu-us) *4A-hu-ur-mu-zu-du] (>*A-na~’-ti “i [Mi-it-ri ana]-ku 
°]i-is-[su-ru]> ina qa-ti [gab-bi <bi-i-81 . . . )]> 


This follows the OP version so closely that no translation is 
desirable, and but a few notes: 

Lines may end in the middle of words; this is contrary to the 
earlier and better practice of Accadian inscriptions. 

Copy b has amél before A-ha-ma-nu-us, where copy a has 1. 

The restoration e-te-pu-us follows the similar phrase in Art. 
Ham. (Acc.) 4 (Weissbach, p. 127). 

The presence of Mi-it-ri is assured not only by the OP version 
of this inscription, but also by the phrasing in Art. Ham. 

Near the end, ina qa-ti gab-bi bi-i-si “from the hand of all 
evil” is an alternative idiom to la-pa-ni gab-bi bi-i-si “ before all 
evil ” of Art. Ham. 
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THE ARMENIAN VERSION OF I. AND II. KINGS 
AND ITS AFFINITIES 


Henry S. GEHMAN 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


In 1931 I published a study of the “ Old Ethiopic Version of 
I. Kings and its Affinities” (JBZ 50). Ihave now turned my atten- 
tion to the Armenian text of I. and II. Kings and shall in this 
paper present a résumé of my observations on the provenance and 
affinities of these two books in the Armenian translation.’ 

In making the collations there were used the Greek text of Swete 
and also the variants recorded in Holmes—Parsons. Three Armenian 
texts were available: Mechithar’s ed. of the Holy Scriptures, 
Venice, 1733; Zohrab’s ed. of the Armenian Bible, Venice, 1805; 
and the 1860 ed. of the Armenian Bible published by the 
Mechitharist Fathers at Venice. 

For the first five chapters of Book I, the three Armenian texts 
were collated word for word with the Greek. All the footnotes to the 
first five chapters in the 1805 ed. were also examined, but nothing 
rewarding was found in those readings. From this comparison it 
was concluded that the three editions represent substantially the 





For a bibliography on the Armenian Version the reader is referred 
to the writer’s article “ The Armenian Version of the Book of Daniel and 
its Affinities,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, VII (1930), 82-99. The following brief bibliography may be cited 
in this article: 

Gehman, Henry S., “ The Hesychian Influence in the Versions of Daniel,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 48 (1929), 329-332; “The Old Ethiopic 
Version of I. Kings and its Affinities,” JBL. 50 (1931), 81-114; Swete, 
H. B., The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint, Cambridge, 
1909; de Lagarde, P. A., Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior, Gottingen, 1883; Holmes, R. and Parsons, J., Vetus Testamentum 
Graecum cum Variis Lectionibus, Oxford, 1798-1827; Rahlfs, A., Lucians 
Rezension der Kénigsbiicher, Septuaginta-Studien, 3. Heft, Géttingen, 1911. 

The following symbols have been used in this essay: B, Codex Vaticanus; 
A, Codex Alexandrinus; N, Codex Basilianus; Arm., Armenian Version; 
G, Old Greek Version or the Septuagint; S, Syriac Version (Peshitta) ; 
H, the Massoretic text; V, Vulgate; H—P, Holmes—Parsons. 

The numbering of chapters and verses is according to Swete. 

All the translations from the Armenian are literalistic for the sake 
of those who do not read that language. 
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same text; the only variations, for the most part, were differences 
in spelling which naturally represent no textual values. Thereafter 
only the 1733 and 1860 editions were used in making the collations, 
but in special cases the 1805 edition was consulted. it was found 
that for making a textual study of I. and II. Kings any one of 
these three texts is adequate. Generally speaking, on account of 
the agreement of the three texts with one another, there was not 
the same interest in comparing the three editions of Kings as in 
my previous study of the Book of Daniel. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that different conditions may prevail in other books 
of the Old Testament. 

In a detailed study of the first five chapters, it was observed that 
Arm. follows MS. A so closely that the textual problems are almost 
negligible. On account of this regularity of agreement which was 
also noticed in the subsequent chapters, representative verses were 
thereafter selected from each chapter of both books, and on this 
basis the investigation of both books of Kings was finished. 

The Armenian language is so well adapted to render the Greek 
literally without making a literalistic translation that an Armenian 
codex has almost the same value for us as the Greek original on 
which it is based. This is very apparent in the Armenian version 
of Kings. 

In the first place, Arm., in the main, follows MS. A both in the 
latter’s additions and omissions. In fact, if we should lose A, we 
could always find in Arm. a fair approximation of what originally 
stood in that MS. for the books of Kings. This does not imply, 
of course, that Arm. was translated directly from A, but it is very 
apparent that the Armenian translator used a text which was very 
similar to A. The agreements between A and Arm. are so numerous 
that no purpose would be served in listing them. It would prac- 
tically imply a copying of Swete’s list of the readings of A wherein 
the latter differs from B. In proper names Arm. generally follows A. 

Even though Arm. for the most part agrees with A, a few agree- 
ments between the two may be noted to show how closely and 
almost uniquely Arm. depends on A: I. 2: 46a-461; A and Arm. 
omit. I. 3: 2; here A has at the beginning of the verse a 
plus which is unique to A., Arm. agrees with A.——I. 6 : 2-3, 
both A and Arm. omit. I. 10 : 23-25, both A and Arm. 
omit. I. 13 : 26, ad finem, A has a long plus, Arm. has the 
same addition. ——I. 14 : 1-20; these verses are lacking in B, 
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both A and Arm. include these verses, according to H—P they are 
found also in the Georgian and Slavonic versions. I. 16: 8, 
A has a plus. Arm., in substantial agreement, has this addition: 
“Tn year 26th of king of Judah, and ruled Ela, the son of Baasa, 
over Israel in T’ersa two years.” The Georgian and the Slavonic 
versions have the same addition as Arm. I. 16 : 10, avrov 2°, 
A has a plus, with which Arm. agrees: “In year 27th of Asa, king 
of Judah.” This addition is also found in MS. 245 and in the 
Slavonic version of Moscow, 1759. I., B chapter 20 = A chap- 
ter 21; B chapter 21—A chapter 20. In Arm. we have the same 
order of chapters as in A. I. 22 : 47-50, not in B, but in A. 
Arm. also has these verses. According to H—P they are also in the 
Slavonic edition of Moscow, 1759. II. 2 : 24, a plus in A, with 
which Arm. agrees. II. 20 : 19, a plus in A, with which Arm. 
agrees. In I. 3: 18 for B pe@ yyw, A has ev tw ow. Arm. 
includes both: “ with us in the house ”. 

Next in importance to be considered is the close similarity 
between Arm. and the MSS. A and 247. Naturally there are many 
passages where A and 247 together with a number of other MSS., 
among which is the Lucianic group, agree with Arm. (cf. Gehman, 
“Old Ethiopic Version of I. Kings,” loc. cit., 91-92); obviously 
there is no value in noting agreements which are common to A 
and 247 together with a large number of other MSS. On the other 
hand there are cases where A and 247 stand alone in agreement 
with each other. In other words Arm. not only follows A, but quite 
generally the group A and 247. Of this observation the following 
are the most important instances: I. 1: 48, os «dwxey : A and 
247 + po. : Arm. “who gave to me.”——I. 3: 2, tw xvpw: A, 
247 + ovovar. xv. Arm. has the same addition. I. 3: 4, 
fuovacrnpov : A, 247 + exewo : Arm. “that altar.” 1.3: 6, Tov 
wov avrov : A, 247, -+ xafyyevov. Arm. has the same addition. 

I. 3: 8, ad finem, apiOpnOyoera : A, 247, +- Kar ov ynpwOyoera aro 
mdnOovs : Arm., “ and innumerable for multitude ”. I. 3: 20, 
pov 2° : A, 247, + xa » Sovdn cov vrvov (247, vr); Arm., “ and 
thy servant in sleep was ”. I. 3 : 26, madvov : A, 247, + ro fwv; 
Arm., “the living child”. —— 1.4 : 14, AyewaaB : A, 247, Awadaf: 
Arm., Aytnadab. I. 4: 27 (11), wos Madr: A, 247, 123, wos 
MaovA : Arm., ordis Mawowlay. I. 4: 27 (11), ad finem, A, 
247 add xai nv ovopartos ev racw Tos efveow xvxAw. So does Arm. 

I. 5: 6, pera, A, 247 pr, eorwoav. So does Arm.——I. 5: 9, 
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oxeduas : A, 247 add ev ty Oadracoy. So does Arm. I. 5: 16, 
eaxooin. : A, 247, Arm., zevraxoovor. I. 6: 14, xedpos : A, 
247 pr. darvwceow (247 omits v) xa Sutageow. So Arm. —— 
I. 8: 2, A has a long plus; so does 247, although it does not 
entirely agree with A. Arm. also has a long addition which is 
similar in content. —— I. 8 : 46, as ynv: A, 247, Arm., es tyyv ynv 
Tov €xOpov. I. 8: 49, A, 247 add ryv mpoceryny avrwv Kar thy 
Senow avrwv Kat Tomoes Kpiow avtwv. So does Arm. I.9 : 15-25. 
These verses are not in B, but Arm. agrees with A and 247 in 
supplying them. I. 10 : 29 (26), A, 247 pr. nar ovvedeée 
SaAwpwv appara kat wrrovs. So does Arm. I. 11 : 2, ad finem, 
plus in A and 247, with which Arm. agrees verbatim. a. S23 
23-24 omitted in B, but in A; 247 agrees substantially with A. 
So does Arm. I. 12: 21, exarov xa exoor yiAuades : A, 247, 
exatov Kat oydonxovra xtAvades : So Arm. I. 12 : 24a-z in B, 
but not in A, 247, or Arm. I. 13 : 6, cov plus xa mpocevga 
mept evov in A, 247, and Arm. —— I. 17 : 22, aveBonoev, A has a 
plus with which 121 and 247 substantially agree. Arm. has the 
same addition. II. 19 : 34, A, 247, and 121 have a plus with 
which Arm. agrees. 

There are a number of passages, however, where Arm. agrees 
with A against 247. In this connection it may be noted that some 
of the Lucianic group, especially the less important ones, agree 
with A. 44 and 106 occur rather frequently in these examples. 
Tn the following instances Arm. agrees with A against 247: I.1: 9, 
kat Tous ddpods Iovda masdas tov Baoiews. Arm. agrees with A and 
82 in reading: “ and all the men of Judah, boys of the king.” 

I. 2 : 28, where B and 247 are wrong in having ABeooaAwp. Arm. 
agrees with A in having Solomon. I. 3 : 13, ws ov yeyovey avnp 
opoos gor : 247 has avnp, but A and Arm. omit it. I.11: 3 (4), 
ynpovs Sarwpwv, A, 44, 106 add car ae yuvaixes avrov efexdvav THY 
kapdiav avrov omww Oewv erepwv. 247 has the same addition except 
that for erepwv it reads avrwy. Arm. agrees with A. Li:%4 
at the beginning of the verse A and 243 have a long addition, with 
which Arm. agrees. 247 does not have this plus. ——I. 11: 18, 
ad finem, A, 108 add xa: yyy «dwxey avrw. Arm. also has this 
plus. I. 20 (21) : 4, A has a plus with which Arm. agrees. 
MS. 71 has an addition which is almost like that of A. 

II. 1: 9, nas aveBn mpos avrov. A, 44, 243, 244 add xa nAdev. 
19, 82, 93, 108 add xa: exopevOyoav. 247 is not represented in this 
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plus, and Arm. agrees with A. II. 12 : 21 (22), Te{eyap. 
A, 82, 93, 108, Iwfayap, Arm. Yovazak‘ar. 247 does not agree. 

II. 16 : 3, Baowrews : pr. A, 44, 106, 248, 245, 246 IepoBoay wov 
NaBar. Arm. agrees with this addition, while 247 is not included 
in the list. 

On the other hand, Arm. may agree with 247 against A. In this 
connection it may be noted that some of the Lucianic group, 
especially the less important manuscripts, agree with 247 and Arm. 
44 and 106 should again be observed in this connection. The 
following is a list of some of the agreements between Arm. and 247 
against A: I. 4: 3, AyeAwad : A, Axa: 247, 44, 92, 106 read 
Ay.As. Arm. agrees with this latter reading. ——I. 4: 10, A, 
Tagara. Arm. Tap‘at‘ corresponds to Tadaé of 247 and 106. 

I. 4: 24 (4), A, azo @aya. Arm. adds “until Gaza”. 247 like- 
wise adds ews Tafa. Cf. S “and unto Gaza”. I. 4: 27 (11) 
Xadxad : Arm. K“alk‘al corresponds to XaAyad of 247, 106, 44. 
I. 4: 2% (11), Aapada: A, tov Aapaa: Arm. Dardan corresponds 
to Aapda of 247 and 44. Cf. S 49390. I. 13 : 29, principio, 
Geov: A and 242 omit. 247 and Arm. retain the 
passage. —— I. 22 : 12, ad finem, Svpuas. A omits, but Arm. has 
it. I. 22 : 26, IopanA. A omits, but Arm. has it. Thus 
we have a few examples where Arm. differs from A, but we must 
bear in mind that their number is very small in comparison with 
the overwhelming multitude of agreements between A and Arm. 
They merely serve to show how thoroughly Arm. depends upon A 
or a text similar to A. 

Now that the dependence of Arm. on the text of A and 247 has 
been determined, the next important topic will be the Lucianic 
influence. Rahlfs (op. cit.) has classified the Lucianic MSS. and 
edd. of Kings, from which the following résumé is adopted: 
(1) real Lucianic MSS., 19, 82, 93, 108; (2) the Complutensian 
Polyglot; (3) Lagarde’s ed. (op. cit.) ; (4) Lucianic variations in 
the margin, 248; (5) MSS. with many Lucianic readings in the 
text, 158, 56, 246; (6) MSS. with occasional Lucianic readings in 
the text, 44, 106, 71, 245, 123. 

There are some Lucianic influences in Kings, as is apparent from 
my collations. When the real Lucianic MSS. agree, however, with 
A and 247, there is no need of recording the instances. I shall 
limit my citations to passages where the agreements for the most 
part are independent of A and 247. Even though we can detect 
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some Lucianic influence, the real source of Arm. is the text of A; 
next to A comes 247. 

In the following passages there seems to be some Lucianic influ- 
ence: I. 1: 49; instead of avnp 19, 82, 93, 108 read exaoros. Arm, 
combines both readings: “and went every man”. I. 1: 82, 
a mecata : H 5x5; Arm. “not will fall.” We do not need to 
assume any influence from H. It seems that a reading from the 
Lucianic group was known here: 19, 82, 108, ov py zeon : 44, 
ov TeceTat. I. 2: 5, & ty form airov : Arm. “in life his”. 
It may be that we have here a wrong reading independent of 
Lucianic texts, but it is noteworthy that 19, 82, 93, 108 read 
ev T™ fom pov and 245, ev ty Cun avrov. Ethiopic reads “ upon his 
life”. ——I. 3: 17, erexouey: Arm. “I bore”. 19, 82, 93, 108 
have erexov. Cf. H “)x). I. 4: 6, E¢pa: A, ABaw : Arm. 
Abdovay. It is interesting to note that 44 reads ABdw; with this 
agree 71, 74, 120, 123, 144, 236, 242. Occasionally 44 is one of the 
Lucianic texts that alone agrees with Arm. It is hardly necessary 
in this case to assume influence from S, 29s. In I. 4: 10 we 
have, against A’s SoxAw, agreement with Lucianic texts. Arm. 
Sok‘ov seems to stand for Soxyw of 44, 106. MS. 242 also has 
this reading. I. 4: 12, A, EoNavbay: Arm. LEisart‘anaw. 
Ecacap$av of 44 and 106 is not so far removed from Arm. It may 
be that S is not without influence Woy ss, S8.— I. 4: 14, Axed. 
Arm. Addovoy corresponds to Aédw, which is found in a number 
of MSS., among which is 245. ———I. 5 : 11, Arm. like 44 omits 
Kal PAXELP TW OLKW AUTOV. I. 6: (15) 16, oxov 1°, A adds cowber. 
Arm. has no addition, nor do 19, 82, 93, 246. a 22% 
tw Baca avrov: A, Medyo. Arm. ew Melk‘omay suggests rw 
MeAxop of 19. I. 15 : 24, A has a plus after Aaved. Arm. 
has no addition, nor is any found in 19, 93 (ut videtur), 108, 
and 44. I. 22 : 26, Seunp : A, 44, Appov. Arm. agrees with 
the latter reading. It may be observed, however, that 247 and 106 
have almost the same reading, Apwv. 

We should have expected some influence from §, since the Syriac 
Church and the Syriac language had a strong influence in Armenia. 
Moses of Chorene states that the first Armenian version of the 
Bible was translated from a Syriac text by Sahak, who was 
patriarch from 390 to 428 A.D. We have noted above a few com- 
parisons with the Syriac, but in every case the Armenian form has 
a counterpart in some Greek MS. From my study we may conclude 
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that in Kings there is no trace of the original translation from 
Syriac into Armenian. 

It is also apparent that the translators used no Hebrew codex. 
Furthermore it is clear that the text of the three editions which 
have been used has not been contaminated by influences from V. 

In the Armenian text of Kings we are dealing with a very regular 
text. Only a few irregularities strike our attention: I. 1: §, 
Pyoaw : Arm. Réti, V Rei, H y >. This word, however, causes no 


difficulty, even though A writes Pyoa. We fixd Pm in 52, 74, 92, 
120, 134, 144, 236, 242; Puc in 247; Pn- (sic; media littera erasa) 
in 121. I. 1: 9, A, os qv exopeva tys Pwynd: N, . . . ths yys 
PwyyA: Ethiopic and Arm, agree with N. The Georgian reads, 
“near the land of Rogil”. We can hardly determine whether the 
error was in the prototype of Arm. or whether the translator misread 
the Greek which he had before him. 1.2 : 24, yrowacev we : Arm., 
“made me”. The verb was read as eronoev, no doubt under the 
influence of exovnoey which occurs later in the verse. In this con- 
nection we should note that here 245 has a similar error. 

II. 14: 7%, Pewede : A, Tayedta. Arm. uniquely reads Mayila, 
which has lost the first syllable of the word. I. 4 : 22, é&pxovra. 
Here Arm. uniquely reads “ forty ”. In I. 1: 2, Oadrovea, 
Arm. translates “to nourish”, “to sustain”, or “to cherish ”. 
We may wonder whether @aArovoa was misread as Oeparevovwa. 
It may, however, be merely a free translation; in I. 1 : 4, @aArovea 
is rendered “ heated ”. 

One unique addition may be noted: I. 2: 35, ad finem, avn 
ABubap, Arm. adds: “in presence of the Lord ”. 

Likewise one unique omission may be noted: I. 3 : 18, rexovons 
pov. Arm. omits. 

From this study it is seen that the Armenian text of Kings is a 
very faithful translation. It has only a few individualisms. It is 
based for the most part on a text similar to A. It has also many 
affinities with 247 which is closely related to A. A, 247, and Arm. 
constitute a family or group. Arm. is a faithful representative of 
the group and has the same value as any Greek codex would have. 
We can place Arm. on the same level with A and 247 as a member 
of the group. There are a few influences from the Lucianic MSS., 
and in this connection we should especially note two codices which 
have occasional Lucianic readings in the text, viz. 44 and 106. 





RAS SHAMRA NOTES. II 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UN IVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE FOLLOWING I use the systems of reference and transcrip- 
tion employed in my “ Notes on the Mythological Texts from Ras 
Shamra”; in this JOURNAL, 1933, pp. 97 ff. (which is being pub- 
lished separatim as Offprint No. 1 of the Society’s Offprint Series). 
The material has been happily extended by another instalment 
from M. Virolleaud’s expert hand in Syria, xiv, fasc. 2, to which 
text I refer as C. The only addition to Vir.’s treatment of this 
new text that I have seen is by M. Dussaud, “ Les Phéniciens au 
Negeb et en Arabie d’aprés un texte de Ras Shamra”, RHR cviii 
(1933), 1-49. I make some reference to notes kindly contributed 
to me in a personal communication by Professor Hans Bauer. 

1. Supplement to my Notes, p. 109. For ww cf. Daw, Is. 
3:18, “a little sun., circlet ”, = Arab. swbais; and Pliny’s report 
(Hist. nat. § 32) of the deity of Hadramotic Sabota, Sabis, which 
word Glaser in his Punt (1899), p. 46, recognized as representing 
Shams; both cases vouch for our labial stop. Dr. Ginsberg of 
Jerusalem has remarked in his articles in Tarbis the affiliations of 
our dialect with South-Arabic, in which opinion I strongly concur. 

2. Supplement to Notes, p. 118, on Mb yp. I still retain my 
doubts as to ’Y 399 =“ rider of the clouds ”, certainly so for all 
the occurrences of these words. How suspicious we should be of 
hasty deductions from single vocables is evident when Op"2 Biii 
70 is plausibly enough translated “lightning”; but in B vi 34 
occurs op | to m3a5$ “to bricks”, the former translated by 
Ginsberg as from Akk., “silver buttons”, by Albright as “ingots”; 
but Op" again appears in Tab. 3:21, where Dhorme rightly 
translates with “spices”, Akk. rikku. To return to NO"y: in B 
vii 17 ff. we read of orders to Koter-and-Hasis to open windows 
and lattices in the temple; then, 1. 20, the text: Mpu2 [MND 
MD y; here 3, in parallelism with “window” above must have 
its root-meaning “ fissure, opening ”, i. e. “ let them open a fissure 
in the hall”. This latter meaning for ‘) may be corroborated by 
the fragment duplicate to end of B yii, published in Syria, xiii, 158, 
where, with one amendment of a broken line, I read MMM NW 
o> yyy [n]5, i.e. “the chamber under the house of your m™”. 
This last word may be explained from Heb. MN yy “ festal gather- 
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ing”, which is also used of Baal’s feast, 2 Ki. 10: 20, likewise 
celebrated in a temple. 

8. Ai3l1. MOS \Sn% mw OTN pond: “bring ye to him 
a stool whose top shall reach his feet”. Cf. Ps. 99:5 y539 On 
of YHwH, etc. This is reference to the cultic stool, like the Israelite 
ark and its “ pattern in heaven”. This item fits in with the con- 
text of Aleyan’s exaltation. MDE [= O.ODN Eze. 47:3 — Akk. 
apsu, primarily “extremity”; also Heb. and Aram. DD] appears 
also in v20, ADDN AND = either Heb. yODX “MND [with 3 
for © as otherwise in these texts], or “in reversing his feet ”, i. e. 
turning him back, which latter interpretation fits the context. 

4. Av23. “p¥3 phn’ OX ANID pro’ O37: “shoulder” 
requires that its parallel "8 be some part of the body—possibly 
the loins, as the root may suggest. 027 = “ arrows” from Heb. 
229 or 72%, the noun being found by some at Job 16:13, i.e. 
“he will smite arrows into (his) shoulder”. The fourth word 
with its initial & of u-quality can now be so far explained from 
like occurrences in C 63, 64, bxowk—-jorR, “both to the right 
and to the left”. That is, most unexpectedly, we find at that early 
age the resolution of ) into vocalic @. In 5xpw& the phenomenon 
occurs before a vowelless consonant as by Heb. rule; in the other 
case it occurs before liquid y, dya for wéya. There remains OD: 
which is to be explained from Heb. %D (Is. 3:24), “brand”, 
either picturesquely or as name of a weapon; cf. Prov. 26: 18, 
which combines “ firebrands (D°p1), arrows and death”. The 
vocable was pronounced wikéyim. 

5. Av7-9. mow yaws—nowd oAwd or: I ignore mean- 
ing of the first word —is it an error which the second corrects? 
I supply yaw in the lacuna and translate, “for months, for seven 
years; in the seventh year”. This construction of the second yw 
is supported by C 66, MOM Nsw yaw, “ in the seventh year ” (see 
below), and Bvi26 528m o° yon ASH, “the third, the fourth 
day thou shalt eat” (the same construction also in lines 29, 32, 
“up to the seventh day”). This use of the cardinal, for ordinal, 
before the noun and without 3 has its parallel in one of the oldest 
documents in the Bible, Gen. 14, where, v. 4, Maw ATWwYy why 
means “in the 13th year ” — which text-critics correct into ‘wa, 
forsooth on Samaritan testimony. On ya", Bvi26, it is to be 
remarked that in the three other occurrences of this numeral it is 
spelt Y37N; here the form, as of the parallel numbers, must be the 
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same as Wwy, “tenth (day)”, a cultic term in Ex. 12:3, etc., 
found only in reputedly late Biblical documents. But it is the 
common form for dating days in Ethiopic; see Dillman, Eth. 
Grammar, 370. 

6. Bvi3. MWR AM O° yaw: Read the third word as "7A, 
i.e. “make a thanksgiving fire-offering (NWN) on the seventh 
day ”. For the seventh day cf. the Heb. equivalent, Ex. 23: 12, etc. 
The ritual Sabbath was already instituted, it appears. We have 
noticed the seven-year period at Av8 and Bvi 32; cf. Ex. 21:2. 

7. Bvi42. 5& sku: If we may allow a slight misspelling— 
two successive horizontal strokes for one, and read MN“, we obtain 
“a sight for El”; cf. Mesha Stele, 1. 12, word mn, 

8. Bvii 53 ff., with its equally fragmentary duplicate, given in 
Syria, xiii, 158, ll. 6ff.: “Answered Gupn and Ugar” [the 
titular deities of Byblos and Ugar, see Notes, p. 110], and then: 


[28 ny! ner nodx j2 Ooyy nvds2 


The first word 053 is obscure; it occurs at B ii 29, nody, and 
B v 105, ond joxdnd, “when you send —” (plural), and, just 
above our passage, at 1. 52, eked out by the fragment. The second 
vocable was recognized by Vir. with interrogation as = 0” ‘ony, 
“peoples of the sea”; this I accept as the famous Egyptian 
designation of the roving Mediterranean peoples. The next word 
I take as’}3. The fourth word begins with the enigmatic char- 


acter which has been largely read as ¢ (as I see now erroneously), 
and which may represent an emphatic -z(?). In the parallel texts 
it is carefully distinguished from the emphatic in the first word. 
Dr. Speiser suggests to me comparison with Akk. salmat kakkadi, 
“black-headed (people)”; then is the phrase to be read as “ sons 
of = men of black (hair)” ? Or does the word represent Heb. 
myody, as (land of) darkness, i.e. the west? (Cf. Is. 24:15, 
“Glorify the Lord O'N3, the name of the Lord in the isles of the 


sea”. Despite critics the antithesis requires a word for east; I 
suggest reading O° "ND. “in the lighting of the day”, i.e. the 
Orient.) Next, myn may be explained from (and serves then as a 
commentary upon) NY ND yrs, Jud. 5:2, “in the letting grow 
the hairlocks ”, i.e. of the warriors, with many exegetes, also the 
Jewish Version. 38 is Heb. 38, “feather”. Then Mp% can be 


Mp3, and we gain “high the feathered hairlocks”— unless '% 
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is to be construed with the preceding unknown word. Interpreted 
after some such manner the text refers to the Philistines famous 
from Egyptian reliefs for their feathered hair-dress. The com- 
bination proposed is at least seductive. 

9. Bviii28. minna>: The element nin, or NA (so Aill) 
occurs six times, in A and B. Our present instance is parallel to 
Ai10, A3735NM (impf. for impv. here), i. e. MM — the suffixed pro- 
noun. And the case in Ai 10 has its immediate parallel in AMDWN:> 
“rejoice him!” The element appears separately written at B iii 36, 
Mn j103, again after a verb. From these comparisons it appears 
to be a personal pronoun. In Bvild occurs mind bya 3A 
[to be so filled out in 1. 2]; in parallel B vii 24, mm 5y> jann: 
i.e. “ shall sit Baal — ye shall seat Baal ”, mind then — “ for him- 
self ”, as emphatic pronoun = w3>; cf. demonstrative, apodictic 
use of MN in Heb. (see BDB Lexicon, 85b). For such a pronoun 
in -t in a Syrian dialect cf. Phoenician Nan, “they”, while the 
form is to be equated not only with Akk. sw’atu, but also with S. 
Arab. MIN (huwat), Eth. we’eti. 

10. C1, 23, 58-61 (the phrase perfectly preserved in 1. 58): 
omuN ony? OdR, Vir. does not restore the second attribute of 
the Els in the lacuna in 1. 1, as is demanded by the parallels, and 
passes on to the initial word of 1. 2, OD", which he translates with 
“beautiful” (?); hence his appealing title, “La naissance des 
dieux gracieux et beaux”. As we shall see, there is not so much 
sentiment involved. At 1. 23 he translates ON with “je fends 
la mer”, but against all context. This word is simply a phonetic 
variation of Heb. 138, “harsh, cruel”, and our form is to be 


vocalized, as demanded, -dyim, not -im. The invocation is to “the 
gods benevolent and malevolent”; on the other hand it is to 
“the gracious gods” alone that the unknown one in Il. 66-67 is 
to go. This at first surprising phrase has its exact equivalent in 
Prov. 17:11: There will be sent against the evil man 138 aNdo. 
The Versions, the Jewish commentators (so far as I can control 
them), the scholars of the Renaissance, including Luther (“ein 
grausamer Engel”) agree on this obviously correct meaning. This 
has been weakened down in AV and subsequently, even in JV 
(“a cruel messenger”), while Moffatt’s Bible accepts a wild 
emendation. sxbo is of course interchangeable with bw in the 
Bible, e.g. the O48 %33. It was natural for Paganism to invoke 
the evil (punitive) as well as the kindly angels. The angels in 
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the bowls I published in Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur 
are all evil angels (Glossary, p. 293), and the cruel angels in the 
Koran are notorious. The process k to g before z is to be compared 
with the reverse process in Phoenician z to s before k (731 > “DD), 
while in the recently discovered Aramaic Sudschin text “1 
appears for “D7. (I have long supposed that “ Issachar ”, stands 
for tS zkr.) 

11. C6. ‘~2DAD Mw 9 ONda ond: “Eat [with Vir. as 
denominative] of [3 =}, which probably does not occur in these 
texts; cf. S. Arabic exchange of labials in these prepositions] 
bread — and drink of wine—”. I take the two untranslated 
words as from root AN}, “to be pleasant”, the first as an abbre- 
viated nominal form (cf. Moabite M7), the second as intensive 
form of the verb, “ which gives pleasure”. Cf. on the same theme 
Ps, 104:15, wise 335 now’ }’, with identical syntax of verb. 

12. C 23-24,59,61. By comparison of defective texts we gain 
N7Aw [var. or textual error(?) 1] “HEND Op oD. I take Th 
as correct writing (the variant having its linguistic interest), and 
identify it with Heb. "w, Arab. tady, “ breast ”. *)N2 is evidently 
prepositional; we may compare Eth. ‘af, “ mouth ”, or better, just 
as Heb. D'DX = OID, so here NI = “in front of”. Translation 
then, “two sons [dual] sucking at the breast of Athirat ”. 

18. C 31-32, 35-36. ondpwn: The root is to be distinguished 
from that in C 10 Heb. bpp. The form is evidently dual, and 
I propose the meaning of “scales”. The second of the passages 
is more complete in the first part, and reads literally: “Takes El 
the scales, the scales on top of the ’gn he takes”. In the first 
passage we read: “ scales, scales on top of the ’gn ”, with the 
continuation: on mbm Sawn mbm. I am ignorant of meaning 
of mbn, but it introduces parallel phrases, and we may read pro- 
visionally: “ whether it falls, whether it rises”, with '‘M = ha-la-hi, 
or, “ this one falls, that one rises ”, i. e. of the two scales, and then 
mbm a pronoun. The concept is that of the balance of the divine 
decisions or fates. Cf. Dan. 5: 27. 

14. C37, cf. 40: mM wp joo OR mma nwA OR. Professor 
Bauer has rightly interpreted the last two words as “ staff of his 
hand” || to MMR. Then mm) and j39° are parallel verbs (n. b. 
variation of tenses). I suggest that Mm) with its meaning “ incline ” 
may signify the gracious movement of the royal sceptre; cf. 
Artaxerxes’ gracious extending of his sceptre to his queen, Est. 5: 2. 
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The intensive form }}9° may be interpreted from Arabic manna, 
II, = “show favor to”, and so be parallel to the first verb. The 
second passage is quite parallel with the first, except that the verbs 
are evidently in participial form, OMM3, 03390, the plural being 
impersonal; this is a syntax common in Aramaic, appearing also 
in late Hebrew, see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 116, s, t. 

15. C37f. "yy Dowd VY Ayyw Kw’: Translate: “he 
lifts up [his eyes], sees the heaven, he sees in the heavens the 
birds”. Cf. Dt. 4:19, Am ewn PIXY NWN JH. Uniquely the 
locative 71 is used. For the verb cf. probably "1M Bv83. I had 
made this interpretation, which Professor Bauer has corroborated. 
I note one other case of final vocalic He: AAwy wor Tab. 1: 10. 

C42. mody) 58 nN: “the women of El and his a 
Cf. ll. 45-46, “the house of El and his ”. I suggest for the 
obscure word the sense of male hierodules, even as xmody is used 
in the Palmyrene Tariff. 

16. C55. Professor Bauer has suggested to me that Jw’ and 
what follows are rubrical, prescribing the recitation. In fact the 
passage beginning with }7 repeats ll. 50-51. I suppose that that 
scholar identifies IW with 3A, “to repeat”. Indeed the correct 
spelling appears just below, end of 1. 56: wnAS 750" j>h’, 
“he (they) shall repeat it [jussive], counting to five (times)”. 
A parallel to the root appears with the verb ‘3A in Tab. 3: 13, 
Dox orwyd jf, “repeat [impv.] to twenty times”. And this 
latter verb doubtless appears in B vii 30, 37° || to} mp, and in 
B viii 31, °F || to O35, both impvs., “ speak ”, “repeat”. Also in 
C19 — Ff is to be similarly filled out and construed either with 
preceding JOA, “eight”, or the following (a blank intervening) 
yaw MON. 

17. C65. “WN 2°: generally translated, “he will build 
Ashdod.” But the Yod is the interjection ya (— Arabic, Aramaic), 
which is written with the following word in five other cases at least, 
including the notorious ww’. Translate, “OQ Son of Ashdod.” 
This is corroborated by the following impv. and its (unknown) 
accusative with suffix of 2d pers. sing., JNI"y Kw, and also by the 
following verbs, ll. 66 f.; thus we obtain consecution for the whole 
passage. We expect Xw to be plural; is it a misspelling? There 
may be confusion between singular and plural in the passage; the 
following verbs are singular, MoM etc., except the last, }>NN:; 


5 
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apparently plural. Is the Man of Ashdod personification of the 
city? By an interesting coincidence the Ashdodites in their depre- 
cation of the presence of the ark use the Ist. pers. sing., “lest it 
slay me and my people.” 1 Sam. 5:11. 

18. C 66-67. 


yon Mon Mow yow oxydy ooxd amin of 
joonn copys Sk sy pps 
“There [i.e. WAP 73503, 1. 67] thou shalt sojourn [root 
1, cf. Heb. hitpolel|] with the stones and trees. In the seventh 
year thou shalt die. In the eighth turn of the year to the gracious 
gods thou shalt go”. For the syntax of the numeral see above, 
note to Av 7-9. MEP is the turn-about, cycle, of the year; cf. the 
verb in Is. 29:1. This brief prospect of immortality is a novel 
feature in our texts. 

19. C68.72"59 MND: not “corner of” but “towards the 
desert”; cf., e. g., Ex. 26: 23. 

20. I express my doubts on the bases of the brilliant and daring 
historical and geographical deductions drawn from text C by M. 
Dussaud in RHR. oanry, if “Arabs”, should be spelt Jy or O'D7y- 
This root, I"y and OD7y, appears in five other cases in the text, 
where Arabs do not qualify. The wip 73%n, 1. 75, is not of neces- 


sity the Kadesh so called in Ps. 29:8; it could express any holy 
territory (n.b. Kadesh in Syria). The one clinching point for 
historical theorizing is the almost certain reference to Ashdod in 
1. 65. 

In fine, I call attention to several cases above which not only 
illustrate the Hebrew Biblical text, but also defend it against its 
critics. 





THE CONFUCIAN UTOPIA 


DupLrey TYNG 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


ConFucius, if we may trust our sources, believed in the existence 
of a golden age in the far past of his country’s history. For in the 
days of the Sage-Sovereigns Yao and Shun, and even later, the 
moral excellence of the ruler was reflected in the perfect func- 
tioning of the state and in the character of its citizens. “ Chung-ni 
(Confucius) handed down the doctrines of Yao and Shun, as if 
they had been his own ancestors, and elegantly displayed the regu- 
lations of Wen and Wu, taking them as his model.” * 

Recently, however, three writers on the political theory of China, 
on the basis only of a single and suspicious passage in the late and 
much-interpolated Li-chi, or Book of Rites, have attributed to Con- 
fucius the conception of a Utopia much like that of the Taoists.* 
In this particular passage, the state of the Hsiao K‘ang, or “ small 
Tranquillity,’ where the five virtues and five social relationships 
function perfectly, the condition which Confucius and Mencius and 
even their opponent Micius, attribute to the days of Yao and Shun, 
Wen and Wu, Yu and T’ang, is set off disadvantageously against 
the time of the Ta T‘ung or “Grand Union ” when these virtues 
and relationships are superfluous. Inasmuch as there is no time 
in early Chinese history, according to the reckonings of the Con- 
fucian classics, when such a period could have occurred, these 
writers assume that Confucius had such a Utopia in view for the 
distant future, as a goal to which the Chinese nation could turn 
after the time of the “small Tranquillity,” once lost, had been re- 
gained. The two Chinese writers try further to strengthen their 
contention by rendering the verbs which, in Legge’s translation 
given below, are put in the past tense, by the present or the future. 
While the nebulous nature of the Chinese language makes such a 
grammatical volte-face quite possible, the translation of the great 





1D. M. ec. 30 Chung-ni tsu shu Yao Shun, hsien chang Wen Wu. 
2E. g., E. D. Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (New York, 1927), 
pp. 44 to 47; L. S. Hsii, The Political Philosophy of Confucianism (London, 
1932), pp. 234; Liang Chi-chiao, History of Chinese Political Thought 
(London, 1930). 
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sinologue seems to me to do greater justice to the passage. The 
idea of the “ Grand Union ” is so palpably a Taoist conception, and 
so contradictory of the real Confucian idea, that one can only con- 
clude that some Taoistically inclined follower of Confucius, per- 
haps centuries after his death, managed to smuggle it into the text 
of the Li-khi as an appendage to the usual Confucian doctrine. But 
of that the reader may judge from the passage itself, and the criti- 
cal consideration of two crucial sentences. 


The Two Utopias 


“When the Grand Course was pursued, a public and a common 
spirit ruled all under the sky; they chose men of talents, virtue, 
and ability; their words were sincere, and what they cultivated was 
harmony. Thus men did not love their parents only, nor treated 
as children only their own sons. A competent provision was 
secured for the aged until their death, employment for the able- 
bodied, and the means of growing up to the young. They showed 
kindness and compassion to widows, orphans, childless men, and 
those who were disabled by disease, so that they were all suffi- 
ciently maintained. Males had their proper work, and females 
their homes. They accumulated articles of value, out of dislike 
that they should be wasted, but without any desire to keep them 
for their own gratification. They labored, because they disliked 
not to use their strength, never solely for personal advantage. In 
this way selfish scheming was repressed, and found no develop- 
ment. Robbers, filchers, and rebellious traitors did not show them- 
selves, and hence the outer doors remained open and were not shut. 
This was what we call the Grand Union. 

“Now that the Grand Course has fallen into disuse and ob- 
scurity, the kingdom is a family inheritance. Everyone loves his 
parents (above all others) and cherishes as children only his own 
sons. People accumulate things and work for their own advantage. 
The rules of propriety and of what is right are regarded as the 
threads by which they maintain, in its correctness, the relation be- 
tween ruler and minister; in its generous regard, that between 
father and son; in its harmony, that between elder brother and 
younger ; and, in a community of sentiment, that between husband 
and wife; and, in accordance with them, they frame buildings and 
measures; lay out the fields and hamlets; adjudge the superiority 
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to men of valor and knowledge; and regulate their achievements 
with a view to their own advantage. Thus it is that selfish schemes 
and enterprises are continually taking their rise, and recourse is 
had to arms; and thus it was that Yii, T‘ang, Wen, and Wu, King 
Ch‘eng, and the Duke of Chou obtained their distinction. Of these 
six great men every one was attentive to the rules of propriety, 
thus to secure the display of righteousness, the realization of 
sincerity, the exhibition of errors, the exemplification of benevo- 
lence, and; the discussion of courtesy, showing the people all the 
normal virtues. Any rulers who did not follow this course were 
driven away by those who possessed power and position, and who 
regarded them as pests. This is the period of what we call the 
Small Tranquillity.” (Legge, Li Ki, 8. B. E. xxvii, 364 to 367.) 


Two considerations, one from the text of the above passage and 
one from the context prove beyond a doubt that the time of the 
Ta T‘ung or “ Grand Union ” must be conceived of as in the past, 
as in the Taoist reckoning, rather than in the future. First, there 
is the opening sentence of the second paragraph, “ now that the 
Grand Course has fallen into disuse and obscurity,” or more liter- 
ally rendered, “ Now that the great Tao (itself a Taoist term) has 
gone and vanished.”* Since no other construction to this crucial 
passage except a past one is possible,* the tense of the opening 
sentence of the first paragraph is likewise fixed as preterite. The 
indefinite Chinese phrase, “ operation of the great Tao” (ta tao 
tzw hsing) thus clearly has a past significance. Legge’s transla- 
tion is absolutely correct. This is further corroborated by the con- 
text, in which Confucius regrets that he has never seen the time 
of the great Tao or of the Sage Rulers. The spurious and Taoistic 
character of the passage is quite obvious. The real Confucian 
Utopia is still that time when the five virtues and the five rela- 
tionships shall function to perfection. 








*Ta tao chi chin. 
‘In his translation Professor Hsii omits this passage entirely. 





THREE PAIPPALADA FRAGMENTS 


LeRoy Carr BARRET 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE VERY last page of the facsimile of the birchbark manuscript 
of the Kashmirian Atharva Veda shows three pieces of the manu- 
script: it would seem that publication of them may well be made 
separately and no longer delayed. 


Fragment No. 1 


This the uppermost fragment shows five complete lines and some 
traces of letters belonging to the line which preceded the first 
visible line and also a few traces of the line which succeeded the 
last visible line. The lines are about 12.5 cm. in length. Trans- 
literation follows. 

*# ee yg ft [RR TY THRESH Ee * 

sva piprate agne tatha rayim asmasu dhehi z sitikarndya 

kavaye vidydya vacobhir vakayir upa yama ratim yato bhaya 

m abhayam tan no astv ava devandm yaja helo gne z 3 z indro 

devinim varuno dhrtavratah somo virudham jagatas parasmat. 

vayus pasindm pasubhajandném ayam puro rano syastu mi 

**e eK K * o**, **¥ mm *rdhast * * * 

The first part of this is AVS 19.3.3 (in part) and 4; the 
numeral 3 most probably is hymn number not stanza number. 
The stanzas may be restored as follows: 

yas te devesu mahima svarge ya te taniis pitrsv aviveSa | pustir 

ya te manusyesu paprathe agne taya rayim asmasu dhehi z z 

Srutkarnaya kavaye vedyaya vacobhir vakair upa yami ratim | 

yato bhayam abhayarh tan no astv ava devanaim yaja helo 

agne Z Z 


If the nineteenth book of AVS was garnered from AVP then we 
may be fairly sure that this hymn had four stanzas as in AVS: the 
variants of these stanzas in other texts have no significance for the 
consideration of this fragment. 

Of the rest almost all the words (as here divided) seem good but 
the break at the end of the stanza makes a restoration inconclusive. 
For parasmat I would suggest paro ‘smit; and toward the end 
would suggest puro trano ‘syastu mirdha. 
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Fragment No. 2 


There are seven lines of script on this piece, all more or less in- 
complete at the right hand end ; the remainders of the lines vary in 
length from 9.2 cm. to 12.5 cm. A rather wide space, not inscribed, 
below the last line of script looks very much like the lower margin 
of a page; it looks as if the fragment had stood at the bottom of a 
page. Transliteration follows. 

homice pra bharemad madnisé sutraémn* sumatim dvr*** 

ndra prati havya grbhaya satyds santu yajamanasya kamah | a*** 

vrsabham yajityandm virajantam prathamdm ddhvarainém z 

apam n** 

m asvindu huve dhiya indriyena na indriyam dhattam ojah ***** 

dhataram indram savitdram iitaye huvé dandm am*ftam 

manu**** 

sa vo dhatta dhamni ma& radhama dvisate mo rataye | adhi 

pratttteees 

ndro yudhi vravitu savita davyena | asti mittravaru********* 


The first part of this fragment consists of AVS 19. 42. 3 and 4; 
the edited AVP version follows. 

anhomuce pra bharema manis& 4 sutrimne sumatim Avrnanah | 

idam indra prati havya grbhaya satyas santu yajamanasya 

kamah z z anhomucarh vrsabham yajiiyanaim virdjantam pratha- 

mam adhvaranam | aparn napitam aSviniu huve dhiyendrena na 

indriyam dhattam ojah z z 

The first stanza and pada a of the second stanza of AVS 19. 42 
appear as AVP 8. 9. 5 and 6a; they are there surrounded by stanzas 
with which they harmonize better than they do with the stanzas 
quoted just above. I am inclined to think that this hymn in AVP 
does not end with ojah, but that the remains of two more stanzas 
of this hymn are on the fragment. A partial restoration is here 
suggested. 

* * dhataram indramn savitaram itaye huve vedanim amrtam | 

manu* * tsa no dhatta dhamani ma radhima divsate mo ‘rataye 

z z adhi vravitu * * * indro yudhy adhi vravitu savita daiv- 

yena| asti mitrivarué* * * * * * * * gg 


Only for pada d of the first of these two stanzas is there a 
parallel, AVS 5. 3. 7d; RV 10. 128. 5d. 





LeRoy C. Barret 


Fragment No. 3 


While preparing an article entitled “Two Paippalida Manu- 
scripts ” (JAOS 50. 104 ff) I found that the contents of this frag- 
ment appear in the manuscript which is in the library of the Bom- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in connection with the 
fragmentary material given on folio 42 of the birchbark ; inasmuch 
as Bm gives a goodly amount of material which has been lost by 
the defacement of the birchbark I give transliteration of both Bm 
and the birchbark so arranged as to make comparison easy: trans- 
literation of the birchbark is in italics, that of Bm is in Roman. 


[£42b1] * *na vised z divas tva patu haritam ma-[2] * *ya patu 
£24b7] * * viSva divas tva patu haritarn ma* "Ss atu 
[ Pp p 

ok * 


praharad devapurdyam imas ti-[3]* * ° 
praharad devapurayam imas tisro de-[8]vapuras ta raksarta 
tah 
sarvatah 


tins tvam bibhratayusman varcasvan utta-[4] . ° 


tans tvarn vibhratayusmin varcastvan uttaro dvisatém puran 
devanim 
amrtam hiranyam ya bhedeh prathamo devo a-[5]| * . ° 
amrtam hiranyam ya bhede prathamo devo agne [9] tasmai namo 
disah 
*nomy anu manyatam trivrta vadhena|nava pra-[6] 
praci krnomy anu manyatam trivrta vadhina nava prana navabhi 
sam 


* 


*ir**ayutvdya Satasdradiya harite tri-[7] * 
mimiyate dirghiyutvaya SataSarada-[10]ya harite trini rajate 
trini nayasi 
n* rajasavistitani | ata tritattva~-8 * * * * * 
trini raja | savistitani a te tritattv ayama 4 piisi 4 vrhaspati 
*harjdtassa 
arharjata | ssa 
yan nama tena te ci Sr-[9] * ° ° ° ° 
yan na-[11]ma tena te ci Srtamasi dhatubhis tantavair ity eka 
23 2 ya- 
3. ya- 
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jnentam tapasi vr- 10 * ° ° * *y*nih upa- 
jientam tamasi vrhatum anv 4 rohasi tapasi sayonih upa- 
h*tagne jarasah 
hitagne jarasah 
parasta-[11]* * ? ° *pati grhnati vidvan vr-[12] 
pu-[12]rasta*  * * * * * * 


* * * * * * * * *3*ad a* 
° ° *sya asmabhir dattam jarasah purastad a* 
[plate 544, fr 3] 
*ma | Sayanas suparno divyo nrcaksat 
$ ° *ma Sayanah suparno divyo nrcaksat 
sa-2 * *odhah | 
sa* * * * 


sa no nt hin- sad vasatu[3] * * *m astu pitrsu svadhavat. 
sa no ni hin-[f25a] sad vasatva * * * *stu pitrsu svrdhavat. 
etam sadhasta-[4] *vahas chevadhim jadtavedah anv- 
etath savamdhasta* *vahaS chevadhim jatavedaih anv- 


dganta ya-[5] ° * *¢ v*oman.z 4 2 ja ita 
aganta ya* _ * * *  * — janita ro° 


° 


The variation between the birchbark and Bm at the end of the 
third line of the fragment on plate 544 is due to a mistake of the 
copyist of Bm: just above etarn the birchbark has “vam” as a 
correction (seemingly intending evarn), and the copyist produced 
therefrom “ savarndhasta ”. 

In the discussion of the Bombay manuscript I said (JAOS 50. 
108) that the third fragment of plate 544 seemed to belong to the 
bottom of £43b of the birchbark, but reconsideration of the situation 
makes me confident that the fragment belongs to the bottom of 
f42b and gives the end of the fourth hymn in anuviaka twelve, as 
indicated by the numeral at the end of the fragment; this numeral 
indicates the number of the hymn in the anuvaka, for stanzas are 
not numbered in Book 2. This hymn, AVP 2.60, probably has 
four stanzas; these stanzas were previously known as AVS 6. 122. 
2,1; 7.41.2; 6,123.1. The transliteration of the last visible signs 
on the fragment is not free from doubt but probably “ janita” 
was intended, and Bm seems to confirm this: Bm, omitting 
entirely the fragment of £43ab of the birchbark, continues after 
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janita with “ro” the first syllable of 44a of the birchbark. Now 
it seems possible, even probable, that this janita is the first word 
of the stanza which appears as AVS 6. 123. 2. 
For AVP 2.60 we may read as follows: 
yajiiam yantam tapasa vrhantam anv 4 rohimi manasa sayonih | 
upahita agne jarasas parastat trtiye nike sadhamadam madema 
z1z 
tar prajanan prati grhnati vidvan vrhaspatih prathamaja rtasya | 
asmabhir dattam jarasas parastad acchinnam tantum anu sam 
tarema Z 2 z 
Syenas suparno divyo nrcaks& sahasrapaic chatayonir vayodhah | 
sa no ni yansad vasutvath parabhrtam asmikam astu pitrsu 
svadhavat z 3 z 
etatn sadhastah pari vo dadimi yam avahiac chevadhitn jatavedah | 
anvagantéa yajamanah svasti tam sma janita parame vyoman 
z4242 


The rest of S. 6. 122 and S. 6. 123. 3-5 appear in Ppp. 16. 51. 
From the reading of Bm it appears that Ppp. 2. 59 has a 12th 
stanza beginning “ dhatubhih.” 





SOME OBSERVATIONS AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
BABYLONIAN SYLLABARY 


GrorcE A. BARTON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE MATERIAL brought to light by archaeological research in 
Babylonia and the Near East during the last fifteen years has, in 
the judgment of the writer, established the fact that three races, 
instead of two, were fused in the melting pot of ancient Babylonia. 
The resulting people were the Babylonians of later times. Two of 
these races, the Sumerians and the Semites or Akkadians have long 
been known, but the third has come within our ken definitely only 
since the World War. Prof. E. A. Speiser by a brilliant collection 
of widely scattered materials in his book Mesopotamiam Origins 
(Philadelphia, 1930) has made a convincing argument for the 
existence of the third race and has indicated many of its influences 
upon later Babylonian civilization. However uncertain some of 
the arguments may appear to intelligent readers, or in whatever 
new perspectives later discoveries may place some of the facts, a 
chain of so many kinds of evidence establishes beyond peradventure 
the presence and the influence of such a race. This race was 
clearly akin to the Proto-Elamites, and the discovery at Susa of a 
Proto-Elamite script proves that these people were not altogether 
dependent upon the Sumerians for their system of writing. Inde- 
pendent of the Sumerians, they had invented a pictographic script.* 

In the light of these facts, the seals on the pictographic tablets 
discovered by the Oxford-Field Museum Excavation at Jemdet 
Nasr in 1926 are of very great interest. The style of the art of 
these seals definitely connect the makers of the tablets with the 
makers of the pottery of Susa II. the Mousyan in ancient Elam.? 
The writers may not have spoken the same language, but they had 
clearly come under the same cultural influences, and were probably 
related in race to the makers of the pottery of Susa II. As to the 
language of the Jemdet Nasr tablets, there are three possibilities: 





+See Scheil in J. de Morgan’s Délégation en Perse, vol. 6. 

*For these tablets, which are about 200 in number, see 8. Langdon, 
Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. VII (Oxford University Press, 
1928), 
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(1) It may be the language of the pre-Sumerian race; (2) It 
may be Sumerian; (3) It may represent a fusion of these two forms 
of speech. Langdon is of the opinion that the language of these 
texts is Sumerian. His reasons are, first, that the scribes express 
ideas sometimes by introducing one sign into another. To the 
writer this seems to prove nothing, as the idea as expressed in the 
verb “to eat”, by placing a picture of a dish under the picture of 
the mouth, is such an obvious psychological process as naturally to 
have occurred to more than one people. Consequently, Langdon 
thinks that names like En-lil-til are clearly Sumerian names.’ It 
is true that they are found in later Sumerian, but it does not follow 
that they were necessarily primitive Sumerian. The fact that a 
word like “ chevalier ” is now good English does not prove that it 
is of Anglo-Saxon origin. There was a time when it was French. 
Analogously, it seems to the writer that just as we have in English 
an Anglo-Saxon or a Norman strain, the presence of this third race 
in Babylonia before the coming of the Sumerians makes it probable 
that we are to look in Sumerian both for words and names borrowed 
from the predecessors of the Sumerians. Thirdly, the presence 
ot KUA for fish Langdon takes as evidence that the language was 
Sumerian. This does indeed occur four times in the course of two 
hundred tablets.* In the judgment of the writer it may show that 
at the time these tablets were written Sumerians were present at 
Jemdet Nasr and were exerting linguistic influence, but, as will be 
made clear in the sequel it does not follow, even if this were so, 
that the whole population was Sumerian but that a contributing 
factor in the civilization was Sumerian.’ There is no certainty, 
however, that KUA was originally Sumerian. It may, like NUN, 
have been borrowed from the other race. There is reason to believe 
that the Sumerians came from a mountainous country, where fish 
may have been scarce and may consequently have adopted both 
their later words for fish from the race that was before them in the 
fish-producing country. 

If, now, we suppose, on the basis of the pictographic seals 
employed by the scribes in Jemdet Nasr, that the basic element in 





3 Ibid. 

*See Langdon, loc. cit., VII, No. 14, col. 1, line 2; No. 49, col. 4, line 4; 
No. 73, rev. col. 4, line 3; No. 135, col. 1, line 3. 

® See Langdon, loc. cit., p. vii. 
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the population at the time these tablets were written belonged to 
this Asianic-Elamite race, some interesting consequences would 
follow. There is in these tablets a place which is mentioned three 
or probably four times, with the name NUN-KID**.° This name 
NUN-KID* would mean “ fish-net-place.” It was apparently the 
name given by the race in question to the spot where fish could be 
caught and where an industry in fixing nets had been established. 
Langdon assumes that the primitive meaning of the sign was Lord 
or Prince. It was pointed out by the writer years ago that Prince 
or Lord was probably a derived meaning after the sign had come to 
be an ideogram for a deity.*. The sign NUN occurs in the Jemdet 
Nasr tablets in various combinations, thus on the reverse of No. 
31 we have EN-NUN-ME. This appears as a proper name but 
could mean simply lord or owner of fishes, fish-master. Again it 
appears on No. 88 in EN-DU-NUN where again it designates a 
man, but may well have meant the lord or owner who brings fish. 
On No. 94, observe 33, we have EN-BA-TUK-NUN which may 
mean the lord or owner who catches fish, EN-TUK-NUN (ibid. 
col. 5, line 5) is an abbreviation at least of the same designation. 
In this same tablet occurs in two places the phrase B-NUN, “ fish 
house,” which was probably the place where fish were stored. This 
is borne out by the fact that in col. 7, line 5 the ideogram for food 
follows it. We infer, then, that at Jemdet Nasr there were two 
words for fish in use, KUA which may have been Sumerian and 
NUN which belonged to the Asianic-Elamite race. This word 
NUN for fish was adopted in Sumerian * but was not an ordinary 
designation for fish. It was used sufficiently widely in Sumerian, 
however, so that it was adopted in Aramaic at a later time, and, 
from Aramaic, into Hebrew. In both of these dialects it is one of 
the words for fish, but does not appear in the other Semitic 
languages. Our inference, then, is that this word NUN for fish is 
a word contributed to these languages by this primitive race who 
settled at Jemdet Nasr, and, as Speiser has shown in the work 
cited, in other parts of Mesopotamia. 





* See Langdon, loc. cit., VII, No. 91, col. 2, line 1; No. 122, col. 2, line 4; 
and probably No. 48, col. 2, line 4. 

*™See Barton, Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing (hereafter 
cited as OBW), No. 94. 

*See OBW, pt. 2, No. 94: 7. 
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If now we turn to southern Babylonia we find that the earliest 
ideogram for the name of the city of Eridu was NUN*, fishing- 
place. R. C. Thompson excavated at Abu Shahrein, the site of 
Eridu, in 1918, and found there heaps of shells of fresh-water 
mollusks that had evidently accumulated because of the use of 
such fish as food.® The earliest settlement of this spot was then, 
we infer, made by this Asianic-Elamite race who when they first 
came into Babylonia must have lived largely by fishing. When the 
Sumerians came and settled there they called the city in their 
language URU-DUG, good city, which in time by a dialectic 
change (EME-SAL) was corrupted into E-RI-DU. The Sumerians, 
however, in writing employed the orthography of the earlier race 
but added a phonetical complement to show that in their tongue it 
was to be pronounced URU-DUG. The result was the spelling 
which we find in many texts, namely, NUN*"-GA. Thus the name 
of this city registered the fact that two ancient races may, at dif- 
ferent times, have added to its habitation, as well as the fact that 
the central Asiatic race was at Eridu before the Sumerians came. 

A similar story is told in an analogous way by the name and 
orthography of the city of Adab. Its name is written UTU- 
NUN*?° which in the language of the central Asiatic race meant 
*“ sun-fish-place ”.11_ Like their names for Eridu and Jemdet Nasr, 
it was to them a fishing place, and they named it for the kind of 
fish caught there. When Sumerians occupied the site, they called 
it A-TAB,’? “ a reservoir ” or “ canal ”—a name which was in time 
corrupted to Adab. Nevertheless the Sumerians continued to 
employ the ideographic writing of the previous inhabitants, UTU- 
NUN*. Later Akkadian scribes explained the name in Semitic as 
u-tap-Sir AP-SU, “ it sets free the abyss”. 

These facts establish in the writer’s judgment the presence of 
these two races in Babylonia. Sumerian as it was spoken and writ- 
ten, then, was like the English language since the Norman con- 
quest, compounded, at least in its vocabulary, of two languages. 





° Cf. Archaeologia, vol. 20, London, 1920, pp. 101-144. 

1° See VR, 23, 27 f. 

That a fish was actually called “sun-fish” in ancient Babylonia is 
attested by Chiera’s Sumerian Lexical Texts from the Temple School of 
Nippur, no. 69, i, 5. 

12 The word was Semitized as atabbu; cf. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch- 
Deutsches Handwérterbuch, p. 128a. 
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In the writer’s opinion this fact promises to throw light upon some 
of the puzzling problems presented by the polyphony of the 
Sumerian syllabary. Thus if we take the sign TAR* which has 
the phonetic values TAR KUT SIL HAS GUK DIM MIS HAS, 
some of these values like GUK and DIM are rare. Some ideas 
seem to have been indifferently expressed by either TAR or KUT, 
thus harasu, to cut or dig the land could be expressed indifferently 
by KUT or TAR. The value of KUT for the sign in the Jemdet 
Nasr tablets is attested. It seems probable, therefore, that TAR 
was the Sumerian word for KUT (cut) while KUT was the word 
used by the Asianic-Elamite race. 

Similarly the sign DU or GUB‘*™ which was originally the 
picture of a foot has many Sumerian syllabic values: GIN GUB, 
GE GIM GIR RA TUM DU RI and DI many of these express 
the same idea. The picture, of course, suggests any action that 
could be done with the foot, but the verb “ to go” could be expressed 
by any of the following values: GIN RA TUM DU RI. Can these 
all have been native Sumerian? In reality the values DU and RI 
are actually very seldom found in Sumerian texts. Our knowledge 
of them depends upon syllabaries. DU, however, seems to have 
been an Asianic-Elamite value for in the Jemdet Nasr tablets it 
appears as a phonetic complement in the name EN-KUD-DU.** 
Its presence in that meaning here along with KUD seems to the 
writer to make it possible that both syllabic values was contributed 
by this non-Sumerian race. 

The purpose of this paper was to suggest that, as further mate- 
rial comes to light, and it becomes possible to pursue further the 
line of investigation followed here, many of the puzzling problems 
presented by the polyphony of the Sumerian syllabary may be 
solved. 





13 See OBW, no. 12. 
+4 See OBW, no. 207. 
1° See Langdon, loc. cit., no. 11, col. 1, lines 1 and 3. 
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The Structure of Ras Shamra C 


In THE third poem from Ras esh-Shamrah (text C in order of 
publication) the typical structure of the Semitic verse is as obvious 
as it was in the first two, although in none of these tablets is any 
arrangement of lines observed by the scribe. In poem C, however, 
more so than in A or B, the individual verses may be grouped for 
the most part into larger divisions, each an entity in itself. These 
divisions are units of meaning, in that each is a proper sub-division 
of the story; they are also units of form, for while the verses them- 
selves are usually parallel couplets, there is over and above this 
parallelism within each of these stanzas a further and more intimate 
inner relationship. 

Among the most noticeable of these stanzas are the following 
three, which form a unit in themselves. They have not been taken 
out arbitrarily from the body of the poem, since the limits of the 
excerpts in question are clear. Immediately preceding the first one 
is a series of short verses, different in form and in content, while 
what follows these stanzas is equally unrelated, as will be demon- 
strated below. 

C 39-49: ne > onAx 5x 
JOA onm> ono ne? (I) ymsym ons on () 
J? oy DoDD 
nwxd ann oosy bn 


oompad nanny 
moby bs mfx | on nfs OnA (III) 


JOA Onn oN OWN D (IT) JA¥N OMAK on) (1) 
77 py Dono 
nwed annnoosy 5n 


poned nanny) 
moby) bs nay na ona (II) 


SoA onm3s =n ny 9 (1) JASN ONAN yA) (1) 
J? by oD 
nwxd conn oayy bn 
oonad nialany) 
mods bs nax = (by nls onfis (III) 
80 
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The above arrangement follows the contents of the passage. 
First we have the speaker (I). Then the speech (II) is given 
directly, arranged clearly into two even parts, each containing 
three verses of which the latter two form a parallel couplet. Part 
III is a refrain and is not part of the speech. In this arrangement 
the second half of Part II, for instance, would be: 


Lo the birds burn in the fire 
are scorched in the embers. 


Immediately after these stanzas there comes a short difficult 
section depicting apparently the love of El and his wife. Then 
follows a passage telling of the birth of Shr and Slm: 


051-53: abun smw yrbn [ ys2Inpn 
n> 5s Onals ba 5x5 om 
n>” np 
obw snw 


Next we have an elaborated version of the love passage, followed 
by an equally elaborated account of the birth episode. We might 
term this a climatic gradation of the contents. (The following 
arrangement is merely tentative.) : 


58-61: py: toby 1 abn yom) yyanpn 
C90] AND opr o(-)22 ONIN 
nd: Ss oniix bay bx5 on 
n>) ny 
ooys » obx 
"0 }ND Op O32 ONIN 


The change consists thus in the substitution of Oy) Oo (“the 
Gracious Gods”) for obw) smw, and in the addition of the 
descriptive verse about the Gracious Gods each time they are 
mentioned. 

To sum up, there is always an intimate connection between the 
structure of the stanzas and their meaning. The form is essentially 
the natural outcome of the systematic gradation of the contents. 
Once this method is recognized, we obtain a valuable criterion in 
the determining of the place which a passage occupies in the story. 
Thus, e. g., in A vi 16 ff. a definite arrangement may be seen: 


6 
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yw byw no o> ym 
yw bya y no DONTD ym 
yw bya w no moAs> DAD 
(? yAnr=*) dp dya dpnn nnpd> *yAxD” 


This passage is complete in itself. Preceding it is a very 
obscure but obviously connected passage, ll. 10-16, which can end 
only with the word before jyn’. And following it is the next scene 
in the episode, the intervention of Spi: nod myn wew by: 
That this passage begins with jy (and not with ww) follows 
from the syntax of this dialect. In these texts the subject never 
comes first in the sentence, except where it is in casus pendens, as in 
Jon jOw oow (Aiii6é). The verb precedes regularly, and 
inversion takes place only after a particle, as in JM¥M ONAN on 
above. yy is in all probability such a particle. We have thus a 
simple description of the fight between Baal and Mot. The refrain 
should perhaps be rendered: “ Mot was mighty, Baal was mighty ”. 
In the last refrain, bp may mean “ was swift” (in view of noob, 
chargers?), or else “weakened, tired”, thus giving Sp8 the 
opportunity for intervention. 


Remarks 


The three ‘aleph-signs which Virolleaud transcribes a, e, é, repre- 
sent the a, t and u-vowels respectively (Friedrich, Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, 1933, 305; Ginsberg, Tarbis, 4, 380 ff.). They are 
hence transcribed N, 8 and X. 

Mis A and fF is A. 

5 is used for Virolleaud’s second (more complex) s-sign 
(Albright’s no. 17a, JPOS, 1932, 187) ; it appears as a variant of 
D in RS 1929, 8, but is not used at all in A, B or C. 

W is used for a rare sign, similar to the normal w in these texts, 
but having only two wedges. It occurs only in a few words: in 
nw, Aiii 5,11, in 5x WwW, Ai6, Biv 23, in Nady, Bv 7%, 92, 
99, also in B vii 41, and in"W above, C61. Virolleaud regards it 
as a mere variant of w (his §), but this is not quite certain. 
From our case above (C 61) it seems to be rather a variant of ff, 
if WW *\NI Ops be translated “sucking at the breast ”. 

A =—t, with Albright, JPOS, 1932, 188 (Virolleaud: §). 

obw) “nw: Both are known in Phoenician, occurring as divine 








ar’ @ 
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elements in theophoric names: O5w >" and od>wna (f.) in Cyprus, 
bysndw, amwiay and d5yaanw in North Africa (Punic). 


ZeELLIG S. Harris. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Lun Yi IX, 1 


In his interesting discussion of this passage (JOURNAL 53.347- 
351) Mr. Derk Bodde is quite right in rejecting the translation of 
Legge and his epigones, and the new rendering proposed by him 
doubtless is a correct interpretation of the sense. However, his 
analysis of the sentence is not correct. If Mr. Bodde had con- 
sulted the Chinese Grammar of G. von der Gabelentz as to the 
various meanings of M& yii (§ 764-777), L think he would have 
hesitated to accept the explanation of Shi Sheng-tsu. Shi is right 
only in the one point that yi in this passage has the function of 
a verb, but there is no reason for identifying it with fF hii, as 
there is no other example known where #f would represent §@; and 
the meaning which Mr. Bodde has distilled out of fF is forced. 
Moreover, Shi is wrong in splitting the eight words into two 
clauses, whereas in fact they form but one clause. The matter is 
much simpler than he thought; yii has here the significance “ in 
comparison with, proportionately with” (Gabelentz, § 774), and 
the sentence | 22 @ Fi] M fF MR fC, in my opinion, means, “ The 
Master rarely discussed material gain compared with the will of 
Heaven and compared with humaneness (subjects which he dis- 
cussed frequently),” or “ The Master discussed material gain more 
rarely than the will of Heaven and humaneness.” In this sense of 
a comparative yii is of common use in the written language (cf., 
for instance, Hirth, Notes on the Chinese Documentary Style, 
§ 158). 

B. LAUFER. 
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The Date of the Oriental Geography of Ibn Haukal 


Sir William Ouseley, in his translated edition of Ebn Haukal’s 
Oriental Geography (London: Oriental Press, Wilson & Company, 
1800) makes in the preface an attempt to establish the date of this 
work. 

To quote from Sir William Ouseley’s Preface, “ Although the 
exact epoch of his birth and death is still unknown to me, I have 
not hesitated to announce Ebn Haukal as an author of the tenth 
century. That he wrote before the building of Cairo, we learn 
from his account of Egypt in the following work, page 30; and 
after the accession of Abdarrahman, who, in his time, governed 
Andalus, or Spain, appears from p. 28. The foundation of 
modern Cairo was laid in the year 968 of the Christian Aera, and 
Abdarrahman assumed the government of Spain in the year 902 
of the same Aera, or of the Hegira 290. Thus we may ascertain 
that Ebn Haukal flourished before 968, and after the year 902; 
and we cannot err considerably if we place him in the middle, or, 
perhaps in the beginning, of the tenth century ” (p. 11). 

However, according to the information furnished by Ibn Haukal 
himself, in the book under discussion, I can ascertain that the 
author wrote his Oriental Geography earlier than 902, and not 
“ after the year 902” as Sir William Ouseley asserts. 

In speaking of Deinel (Armenia), Ibn Haukal states: “ This 
place has heretofore been in the hands of Shenbat ben Ashout” 
(p. 161). And again speaking of “the road between Berdaa and 
Deinel”, he says that “all this space belongs to Senbat - ben 
Ashout ” (p. 164). 

The first of these statements may reasonably refer to the past, 
but the second deals clearly with the period in which the author 
writes. 

Ibn Haukal’s Shenbat or Senbat ben Ashout is known in 
Armenian history as Ashod Pakradouni Smpadian. He was born 
about 820. His father was Smpad (Shenbat or Senbat of Ebn 
Haukal) Khosdovanogh (The Confessor), from the House of 
Pakradounis. Ashod has a splendid reputation in Armeniam 
history. Native as well as foreign historians praise him highly. He 
became the General in Command (Sharabed) of Armenia in 856 
A.D. In 861 he was made Prince of Princes. In 885 he became 
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King of Armenia and is known as Ashod I. He died February 2, 
891. 

From the remarks of Ibn Haukal, then, it would seem that 
Ashod Sempadian was still alive while the former was writing his 
Oriental Geography (p. 164), and Ashod could not have been 
dead very long when Ibn Haukal was writing about Deinel. 

Considering the above facts we may conclude that Ibn Haukal’s 
Oriental Geography was written before 891, and not “after the 


year 902”. 
H. Kurpran. 


Wichita, Kansas. 





Chinese Mythology: A Reply 


In the March 1933 number of this JourNAL there is an article 
by Messrs. Féng and Shryock on “Chinese Mythology.” These 
two writers could have saved themselves the trouble of preparing 
their article if they had written me asking for the “ Errata et 
Corrigenda ” of my book, since most of their criticisms are based 
upon textual errors which arose through transcription and proof 
reading. Fortunately most of these errors were so apparent that 


they should not have been misleading. 

There are some criticisms in the article which are not well- 
founded. I did not say, p. 14, that T‘ai Tsung first claimed 
descent from Lao-tzi. Nor did I follow Werner, p. 59, in my 
account of Yii Huang, for I wrote my book before Werner’s ap- 
peared; but even of I had followed him I should not have erred, 
for we were both correct in our statements which were based upon 
the Tung chien kang mu. It is a perversion of my text to say that 
on p. 137 I was not sure whether the transmutation system and the 
Book of Changes were two things or one. Nor can I seriously 
deal with such an unfounded misconception as that “a large part 
of the work does not deal with mythology at all,” in support of 
which erroneous statement the authors attempt to add ridicule to 
criticism in their closing paragraphs, even dragging in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

As to my summary of the work of K‘ung An-kuo on pp. 10 and 
11, it was condensed from the Introduction to the standard edition 
of Lun Yu (i@ &% 46 9% FE). In this Introduction the Lu text is 
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first mentioned, then the Ch‘i, followed by the texts found in the 
demolished wall, pi chung shu. Later the compilation of K‘ung 
An-kuo is mentioned. This was called Hsiin Chieh (jp {#) which 
Legge in the Prolegomena of The Confucian Analects, p. 13, 
tranlates as “ Explanations of the Characters and Exhibition of 
the Meaning.” Of course K‘ung An-kuo had before him the Lu 
and the Ch‘i texts, the texts found in the wall, and the Ch‘un Ch‘iu 
text of his ancestor Confucius, and therefore his compilation 
carries us back to the great antiquity which I had previously 
mentioned on p. 7. This compilation of K‘ung An-kuo forms the 
basis for the work of Chang Yii and later of Chéng Hsiian and is 
therefore correctly described as the standard for all succeeding ages 
even though the text of the book Lun Yii Hsiin Chieh was lost. 

I do not know how it was possible for Messrs. Féng and Shryock 
to say that in my chapter on Taoism I continually confuse Taoism 
as a philosophy with Taoism as a religion, for in the second para- 
graph of that chapter I clearly defined the three stages of Taoism 
as the ethical, the magical, and the organized religious. 

The two writers take me to task for my use of material from 
“novels ” but fail to explain that many novels in China are descrip- 
tive-historical. It was from this type of novels that I quoted, and 
even when making use of material gathered from them I only used 
the portions which were myths. It is not true that I “ resorted to 
works of pure fiction,” for that is not a correct description of 
Liao chai chth 1, Chin ku cht kuan, or Tung chou lieh kuo chih. 
Such books, known as Hsiao Shuo, are classified by Wylie not as 
novels but under the heading of “ Essayists ” and are described by 
him as consisting of “ miscellaneous narrations, records of marvels, 
and detached sayings.” Of the Tung chou lieh kuo chih, Wylie 
says (p. 203) that “although written in the form of a novel it 
differs less from authentic history probably than any other in 
the same category.” It is a meretricious confusion of terms for 
these writers to place such books in the same class as Mrs. Shelley’s 
Frankenstein. Furthermore, Wylie classified Shén hsien t‘ung 
chien not as “ deliberate inventions ” but as a Taoist work “ giving 
a series of biographical sketches, for the most part legendary and 
fabulous, of upwards of eight hundred saints, sages, and divini- 
ties.” How could one write on Chinese Mythology and neglect to 
quote from such a work? As to Sou shén chi, I need only call the 
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attention of the two writers to one book which is doubtless avail- 
able to them, the Commercial Press Tz‘ti yiian, where they will 
find under the one heading of Sou shén chi both the original book 
attributed to Kan Pao and the later addition of ten chapters. I 
followed this usual custom and I see no reason for Mr, Féng to 
call such usage into question. 


JoHN C. FERGUSON. 
Peiping. 


There is no list of “ Errata et Corrigenda ” in Dr. Ferguson’s book, where 
it could have been placed. Werner’s book, Myths and Legends of China, 
appears in Dr. Ferguson’s bibliography as published in London in 1922. 
Dr, Ferguson’s book was published in 1928, and he wrote the introduction 
in January, 1927. With regard to the Sou shen chi, Dr. Ferguson has again 
mistaken one book for another. The Tzu yiian lists two books, one of this 
name, attributed to Kan Pao, and the other, the Sou shen hou chi, attrib- 
uted to T‘ao Chien. Neither of these works is the Sou shen chi included in 
the Tao tsang, which was used as a reference in the article. The authors 
of the article do not feel called upon to change any of their original 
statements, 

J. K. SHryock, 
H. FEne. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


In Memoriam: Jacob Hoschander 


Jacob Hoschander, Sebato Morais Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exgesis at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
died on October 28, 1933, at his residence in New York City. He 
was born in Teschen, Silesia (Austria), 1874, the son of Moses and 
Anna Wertheim Hoschander. Beyond the fact that he studied at 
various rabbinical academies (Yeshibot) in Hungary, the course 
of his early education is unknown, but he had acquired a good 
preparation for the University. After considerable struggle, he 
found it possible to go to Germany in 1901, where he studied at 
the University of Berlin and in 1904 received his Doctor’s degree 
at the University of Marburg for an Assyriological thesis Die 
Personennamen auf dem Obelisk des Manistusu. He went to 
England in 1905 and continued his studies in Semitica and partic- 
ularly in Cuneiform inscriptions at the British Museum. When 
the newly formed Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learn- 
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ing was organized, he was appointed first a research Fellow in 
1909 and then a Lecturer, forming together with Professors Max 
L. Margolis and Henry Malter the first three members of the 
teaching staff of that College. He covered the full range of Semitic 
languages; he knew the biblical and rabbinical writings well, also 
Assyrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Syriac. He continued to teach 
these latter languages at the Dropsie College until 1913, by which 
time Doctor Halper had been a student at the College for a short 
time, Hoschander, recognizing Halper’s superior knowledge of 
Arabic, surrendered this work to him. This was a very character- 
istic act of his fairness and also of his humility. 

In 1923 he was appointed to the Professorship in the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and just before that time he had published 
a work entitled The Book of Esther in the Light of History. Doctor 
Hoschander held the view that Esther was an historical document 
and not a romance as was then being commonly asserted. In fact 
in general he was a staunch traditionalist and a severe critic of 
modern biblical criticism which point of view he expressed in many 
articles in the Jewish Quarterly Review. 

He became a member of the American Oriental Society in 1914; 
he was also a member of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 


search and the Jewish Historical Society of England. 

He was a good teacher, a man of inexpressible charm and gentle- 
ness, of real piety and saintliness. He left behind him a work 
Priests and Prophets, the text of which he had completed, but 
which is without the notes that he would have prepared. He was 
a beautiful soul. 


Cyrus ADLER, Chairman. 
JuLius A. BEWER, 

H. Hyvernart, 

SoLomon ZEITLIN. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Festschrift Georg Jacob, zum siebzigsten Geburtstag, 26. Mai, 1932, 
gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern. Herausgegeben von 
THEODOR MENzEL. Mit dem Bildnis G. Jacobs und 10 Tafeln. 
Leipzig: Orro HarrassowiTz, 1932. Pp. 381. Mk. 30. 


The Macdonald Presentation Volume: A tribute to Duncan Black 
Macdonald, consisting of articles by former students, presented 
to him on his seventieth birthday, April 9, 1933. Princeton: 
UNIVERSITY Press; London: HumMpHREY MILFoRD, OXFORD 
University Press, 1933. Pp. x, 487. $6.00. 


In these presentation volumes two well-known Orientalists are 
honored. As students of the Semitic languages, chiefly pursuing 
advanced Arabic studies, they were contemporaries in Berlin, 
forty-three years ago. Each of the two ultimately chose a definite 
field of research offering opportunities of wide usefulness, and 
each gained a place of high authority in the learned world. 

Jacob, whose chief interests were always on the practical and 
tangible side of West-Asiatic lore, at first devoted himself to the 
history and literature of the Arabs, but soon turned to Persian 
and Turkish studies, especially the latter. Greatly interested in 
the customs and institutions of the common people, and in the 
interchange of the significant elements of civilized life from one 
country to another, he has studied the culture of the peoples of 
medieval Asia and Europe with an unusually broad outlook. One 
pronounced specialty of his, the history of the “ Schattentheater ” 
in all its details, is now everywhere associated with his name. 

The essays in the present volume nearly all deal with subjects 
brought into prominence by Jacob’s own studies. Turkish political 
and diplomatic history is especially well represented. Bjérkman 
treats the “ Schwedisch-tiirkischen Beziehungen bis 1800”; Giese, 
“Die osmanisch-tiirkischen Urkunden im Archive des Rektoren- 
palastes in Dubrovnik (Ragusa) ”; Hans Jensen, “ Ungarische 
Urkunden aus der Tiirkenzeit ”; Rypka, “ Briefwechsel der Hohen 
Pforte mit dem Krimchanen im II Bande von Feridiin’s MiinSeat ” ; 
Wittek, “Zur Geschichte Angoras im Mittelalter.” 
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Several articles deal with the folk-lore of the Near East. Hart- 
mann writes on the curious legend of “ Ergeneqon,” that gateway 
through impassable mountains, made by melting their iron; 
Kowalski presents a collection of Turkish riddles from northern 
Bulgaria; Littmann has an interesting essay, “ Schneewittchen in 
Jerusalem,” illustrating the way in which European tales find their 
way to the Orient and are there transformed. 

Menzel enters the field in which Jacob did some of his most 
important work, writing on the varieties of taj (head-dress) 
characteristic of the the Dervish orders, and providing four 
illustrative charts in color. For Arabic literature, Hell discusses 
“Tslam and the Hudhalite poems,” and Kratschkovsky has a 
significant descriptive catalogue of the words, phrases, and customs 
connected with wine and wine-drinking, in the poems of al-Ahtal. 
By virtue of his professing the Christian religion this famous poet 
could not only enjoy unmolested his own and others’ intoxication, 
but could give free expression to his joy. 

The remaining articles, by Becker, Caspari, Gordlevsky, Nemeth, 
Samoilovi¢, Schacht, Wulzinger, and others, are all interesting and 
valuable. The public spirit shown by the publisher, Harrassowitz, 
in producing this handsome volume at a pecuniary loss that can 
hardly be slight, deserves recognition. 

Macdonald, with his literary-philosophical bent, also ranged over 
an extensive territory, his work in both matter and manner usually 
differing widely from that of Jacob. In two fields of study, 
especially, he has made distinguished contributions to Muslim 
science. His volumes and essays dealing with the history, theology, 
and jurisprudence of Islam have gained him an enviable reputation 
at home and abroad. His long-continued and sharp-sighted re- 
searches in the literary history of the Thousand and One Nights 
have brought new facts to light, and promise an important publica- 
tion in the future. The present volume of essays, twenty-seven in 
number, by his former pupils, gives striking testimony to his in- 
fluence as a teacher. 

The following selection may serve to show the range and quality 
of the contributions to the volume. 

C. C. Adams: “ Muhammad Abduh and the Transvaal Fatwa ”; 
the account of an episode characteristic of the progress of Islam 
at the present day. Pierce Butler: “ Fifteenth Century Editions 
of Arabic Authors in Latin Translation.” Margaret Doolittle: 
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“ Lessons in Religion and Ethics ” ; a translation of the first volume 
of a Muslim work, printed in Beirut in 1924, intended for the 
second and third grades in primary schools. The author of this 
translation, whose untimely death in an automobile accident 
occurred recently, was for years a teacher in a girls’ school in Syria. 
Elihu Grant: “ Excavations and their Results at Ain Shems”; 
a brief (too brief) summary of a highly successful bit of recent 
archaeological work in Palestine. Lewis Hodous: “ The Introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China”; a very concise and authoritative 
statement of the evidence. Elmer E. 8S. Johnson: “ Augustus 
Charles Thompson, Student in Berlin, 1838-1839 ”; an interesting 
record of the impressions of this lone American student in the 
classrooms of Neander, Hengstenberg, von Ranke, Ritter, Peter- 
mann, and other world-famous scholars. Barnette Miller: “The 
Curriculum of the Palace School of the Turkish Sultans”; a by- 
product of her book, Beyond the Sublime Porte. William G. 
Shellabear: “A Malay Treatise on Popular Sifi Practices.” 

Each presentation volume contains an admirable biography; 
also a portrait, and a bibliography brought down to date. 


CHARLES C. TorREY. 
Yale University. 


Woodbrooke Studies, vol. VI: Commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia on the Lord’s Prayer, and on the sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist. By A. Mincana. Cambridge: 
HerrFer & Sons, 1933. 


This sixth volume of the Woodbrooke Studies by A. Mingana 
contains the Syriac text and English translation of the second part 
of the Liber ad Baptizandos of Theodore of Mopsuestia, namely, 
one discourse on the Lord’s Prayer, three on Baptism, and two on 
the Holy Eucharist. The first part or Commentary on the Nicene 
Creed was published in vol. V of these Studies. Some East Syrian 
scholars hold that this second part is a distinct work; Mingana, 
however, considers it the continuation of the first, but believes on 
linguistic grounds that it is by a different translator. Of these 
discourses, now edited and translated for the first time from an 
unique manuscript (Mingana Syr. 561) we had only one quotation 
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found in the Latin version of the Acts of the fifth cecumenical 
Council (Constantinople, 553) ; it is reproduced (p. xxiii) from 
Mansi (Sacrorum Conciliorum nova et amplissima Collectio, IX, 
217). 

dal Liber ad Baptizandos is a most important work for the 
history of dogma in general and of the theology of Theodore in 
particular. This second part especially yields valuable informa- 
tion on the ceremonies that accompanied the baptism of adults 
and the reception of the Holy Eucharist by priest and people. 
These ceremonies, which Theodore explains in great detail, reflect 
the practice and discipline of the Eastern Church in his time, and 
indeed in much earlier times, for he constantly refers to the ancient 
apostolic tradition. It is to be noted that the discourses on Baptism 
and the Eucharist are preceded by a summary of their contents; 
from this Mingana infers that, prior to their translation into 
Syriac, they were used in the Greek Church of the patriarchate of 
Antioch as a sort of text-book for catechumens. 

The Syriac text, like most Syriac translations of Greek dogmatic 
treatises, presents many difficulties, so that great praise is due the 
indefatigable Mingana for having given us a very reliable interpre- 
tation of it. There are only a few passages where the renderings 
may be questioned, and the modifications we propose do not, as a 
rule, affect the general meaning of the sentence itself. P. 125, 1.1: 
We would translate: “ For as we wish our works to be, so we strive 
that our prayer should be.” lL. 21: read: “the hours of the 
night ” instead of “the hours of His night”. P. 126,1.13: The 
text here shows an interesting variation of the doxology which in 
the Peshitta and in some Greek MSS concludes the Lord’s Prayer; 
it reads: “For thine is the power and kingdom and the glory.” 
P. 137, 1. 7: The literal rendering is: “If there is bread and 
raiment, this suffices for us.” P. 141, 1. 17: Translate: “A 
millstone turned by an ass.” P. 147, 1. 9: lagh@mdr here and in 
many other places in this treatise means “absolutely ” or “al- 
together ” rather than “for ever”. P. 156, 1.19: Translate: “a 
sentence of death”, not: “a just judgment.” P. 161, 1. 13: 
Sekhira hi: read: “It would be a shame”, or “it would be un- 
becoming ”, instead of “ it would be strange.” P. 164, 1.2: tu‘iai is 
“error”, not “glamour”. P. 170, 1. 2: barnasa Sehimd: this 
expression which frequently occurs in christological texts would 
perhaps be better rendered “mere man”. L. 13: Sahhet: “He 
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corrupted,” not “He falsified.” P. 188, 1.19: naf Sendid: we 
would read “animal” instead of “natural”. P. 196, 1. 1: 
Translate: “ He that occupieth the place of the unlearned, how 
shall he say ‘ Amen’ at thy giving thanks?” P. 203, 1. 24: pagra 
dhemukkakhain: we would prefer the usual rendering: “the body 
of our lowness,” or, “the body of our humility.” However these 
are only minor slips and imperfections which do not detract from 
the real scientific value of this excellent work. Oriental scholars 
and students of Patrology are under great obligation to Mingana 
for having made accessible to them these invaluable documents, 
hitherto unknown; their publication is a noteworthy contribution 


to Syriac literature. 
A. V.ASCHALDE. 


Catholic University of America, 


The Sealand of Ancient Arabia. By RayMonpD PHILIP DovuGHERTY. 
Yale Oriental Series: Researches, Volume XIX. New Haven: 
YALE UNIversity Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 203. 


Professor Dougherty has left in this book a work valuable for 
its own material, and in its method a model for future sectional 
studies. It was his aim to determine the location of that country 
known in cuneiform records as the Sealand (™*Taémtim), and to 
reconstruct its history. He gives a very full collection of material, 
chronologically arranged, the relevant cuneiform passages being 
cited in transliteration and translation. Forced as he was to build 
almost entirely upon chance mentions of the Sealand in Akkadian 
literature, he is fully aware of the limitations of his evidence. His 
new interpretations are offered with the greatest caution ; he admits 
the indirectness of his proof, and the unexpectedness of his con- 
clusion. For there is a definite conclusion which he presents here: 
that the Sealand was a great country reaching from the Persian 
Gulf across Arabia to the Red Sea. Period by period Professor 
Dougherty seeks out indications of the importance of the Sealand 
and of its connection with Arabia. From the twentieth to the 
sixteenth centuries there centered in southern Babylonia a strong 
Sealand dynasty called SES-KU which finally fell to the Kassites. 
In the eleventh century another dynasty appeared, lasting some 
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twenty years. In the Assyrian period Shalmaneser III mentions 
Yakinu, king of the Sealand. In the time of Tiglathpileser III 
the king of the Sealand is Marduk-apal-iddina II (the Merodach- 
Baladan of the Bible), son of Yakinu (I1?), who becomes king of 
Chaldea, Karduniash, and chiefly Babylon (including the Sealand ?) 
in the reigns of Sargon II and Sennacherib. These two kings speak 
not of the Sealand, but of Bit-Yakin, a name which would come 
from the Yakinu dynasty. The name Sealand returns in the annals 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, who meet the concerted revolts 
of that country and Babylon. And Nabopolassar, founder of the 
Neo-Babylonian dynasty which came soon after, is shown to have 
been first a Sealand king. 

For the location of the Sealand, this much is certain on the 
basis of direct statements: it bordered on the Persian Gulf. Of 
Bit-Yakin it is specifically said that it lay on the “shore of the 
Bitter Sea (Persian Gulf) as far as the border of Dilmun” 
(probably Bahrein), while the city Dfr-Yakin was near the 
Euphrates. Bit-Yakin was part of Chaldea, which was largely 
outside the limits of Babylonia. Further, the Sealand was, accord- 
ing to Professor Dougherty, identical with Karduniash, which he 
believes to have extended far beyond the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
Thus the Sealand was not merely the marshy region at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, as in the accepted view, but a definite country 
on its northern and western shores. The point of the book, however, 
is that the Sealand extended inland clear across Arabia. To prove 
this two cuneiform passages are cited. One, from an Assyrian 
omen text, says that Sargon of Agade sent the spoil of the Westland 
ina ma-a-tt timtim, “by way of the Sealand” (where the Neo- 
Babylonian Chronicle of Sargon has ina a-ma-a-ti), whence Pro- 
fessor Dougherty infers that the Sealand reached from the Medi- 
terranean coast-lands to Akkad. The other statement is that 
Ashurbanipal’s brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon, 
incited revolt “among the people of Akkad, Chaldea, Aram, and 
the Sealand from the city of Aqaba as far as the city of Bab- 
Saliméti,” where the author suggests that Aqaba might have been 
on the gulf of that name in the Red Sea. Beyond that there are 
no direct indications that the Sealand extended into Arabia, but 
Professor Dougherty adduces proof from the fact that Merodach- 
Baladan played politics in Palestine, that the nomadic Sut were 
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his allies, and in general that the Sealand, being a strong country, 
must have been extensive, with a great inland expanse which could 
only be found in Arabia. 

It can hardly be said that Professor Dougherty has quite proven 
his point. With the paucity and indirectness of the material it 
was perhaps not given to prove anything. The Sargon passage is 
in itself unclear and is no proof that the Sealand extended to the 
Westland. In the Aqaba passage there is no reason for placing the 
city on the Gulf of Aqaba in the Red Sea; the name, as Professor 
Dougherty himself points out, was not uncommon, and it occurs 
in Babylonia. And the alliance with the Sutfi proves, if anything, 
that their territory was not part of the Sealand. There is thus no 
definite evidence for the Arabian hinterland. Against this theory 
there remain the general difficulties as to how Arabia could be 
called ‘Sealand,’ and how the fertile shore of the Gulf with its 
Akkadian population could be united with the inland desert (al- 
though the author suggests that its dessication may not have been 
so far advanced in ancient times). Against it also is the evidence 
showing an entirely Babylonian orientation. For the burden of 
the very material presented in this work is that the Sealand was 
definitely a Babylonian country. With the exception of the West- 
Semitic Yakinu, the names of its kings, as far as we know them, 
are all Sumerian and Akkadian. There are no Arabic names, no 
traces of Arabic influence. The Sealand’s main opportunity for 
expansion, as Professor Dougherty notes, was in Babylonia. There 
could hardly have been any sharp distinction between the two 
countries and their inhabitants; Marduk-apal-iddina II led the 
anti-Assyrian faction in Babylonia, and the Neo-Babylonian dynasty, 
certainly no foreign invaders, had its beginnings in the Sealand. 
The Sealand still appears, therefore, to have been a country in 
the Babylonian cultural sphere, along the northern and western 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 


ZeLLIG 8. Harris. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Chou pi suan ching no kenkyu (An inquiry concerning the Chou 
pi suan ching). By Cuuryo Nopa. Kyoto: AcADEMY oF 
OrrentTaL CutturE, Kyoto Institute, 1933. Pp. 183. 


The Chou pi suan ching J §# & #E compiled probably by 
Chao Chiin-Ch‘ing # @ 96 towards the end of the second Han 
dynasty, is considered the oldest group of texts on astronomy and 
mathematics in China. The work begins with the original texts of 
the Chow pi, i.e., the “ Conversations between Chou Kung Ja] 
and Shang Kao f§ #% ” which are followed by the “ Conversa- 
tions between Yung Fang & FF and Chén Tzu PR F.” The 
remaining pages record the various theories of students of the so- 
called Chou-pi school. 

The Chow pi suan ching combines a primitive conception of the 
universe, that “the heaven is a circle and the earth a square”, 
with the principle of measuring the kou 2], ku Hi, and hsien #¥ 
by means of a eight ch‘th piao A R #. It further states that 
by observing the shadow at midday and the north pole at night, the 
dimension of the heaven may be measured; by observing the posi- 
tions of the sun, the changes of the season may be known, etc. 
Such ideas as measuring the dimension of the heaven according 
to the plane earth or that one ts‘un +f of the shadow at midday 
corresponded to one thousand Ji F and “the circumference cor- 
responded to three diametres” are quite beyond the thought of 
modern astronomers. 

Considering the treatise historically, the principle of measuring 
by the kou, ku, and hsien dates back to the Emperor Yi #& of the 
Hsia 3. The astronomers of the Chou dynasty too resorted to the 
use of the eight ch‘ih piao to determine the directions and to 
measure the dimensions of the heaven and earth. The meaning of 
Pei chi hsiian chi ssi yu Jt RFR HB VOM which signifies that 
Ti-hsing % # (BUMi) attains the upper culmination at mid- 
night of the winter-solstice day, and also is in the state of the 
western and eastern elongation respectively at 6 P. M. and 6 A. M. 
of the winter-solstice day,—it is known now that such a phe- 
nomenon was observable only during some hundred years in the 
early Chou period, i. e., about 50 years before and after 1122 B. ©. 
And these observations are made by means of the eight ch‘ih piao. 
Moreover a Chow pi doctrine that all mathematical calculations are 
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founded on the measurement of the square has its origin in remote 
antiquity. These ideas combined with kou, ku, and hsien, form 
the basis of the Ch‘t héng t‘u 4 @ Ij which purports to measure 
the dimensions of the heaven and earth. As for the theory of 
Rai tien #H KR, Dr. Noda believes that it was written by students 
of the Chou-pi school to contradict the theory of Hun t‘ien J@ KK 
of the rival school The discussions on the “ Eight chieh” and 
“Twenty-four ch‘ ”, the “ Total quantity of the moon’s retarding 
in the heaven ”, the “ Calendar system” and “ How to find out 
gradation and its origin” are all identical with the Ssu fén li 
[4 Zp RE. Hence the present treatise is dated as the end of the 
second Han dynasty, and written some time after the Ssu fén li 
and before the days of Ts‘ai Yung # @. 

The Chou pi swan ching influenced the succeeding works. For 
example the Liang kan chih shu i  Z @j by Sun Tzu FH F and 


the Hai tao chih shu # B Z GR by Liu Hui Zi # are both founded 
on the principle of kou, ku, and hsien in the Chou pi. Also it was 
responsible for such later works as Tien ti shéng hsiang ssu yu 


K he Ft BH WG i and the Shang shu k‘ao ling yoo GHB 
and the theories advanced by the so-called Wei shu $ # school. 

Dr. Noda has succeeded in elucidating many points which have 
long been shrouded in mist, and his bibliographical and astronom- 
ical research will prove to be an important source of information 
for students of ancient Chinese sciences. The entire text is re- 
printed in the appendix. 


Lo-Lang: a report on the excavation of Wang Hsii’s tomb in the 
ancient Chinese colony in Korea. By YosHITo Harapa, with 
the collaboration of Kingo Tazawa. By order of the Faculty 
of Letters, Tokyo Imperial University. Tokyo, THz ToxKo- 
SHOIN, 1930. Pp. 148, and 128 plates. Texts in both English 
and Japanese. 


Ever since 1925, when the Faculty of Letter of the Tokyo Im- 
perial University excavated the Lo-Lang burial mounds of Korea, 
the archaeological world as well as students of Chinese culture has 
been waiting for the complete report. With the publication of this 
book the full significance of the investigation is realized. The 
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tomb of the Chinese official, Wang Hsii, which is believed to he 
over two thousand years old, yielded besides human remains 
various utensils for food and drink, toilet articles, personal orna- 
ments, silks, coins, mirrors, lacquer work of high quality, and above 
all a wooden seal of Wang Hsii which served to identify and date 
the tomb. 

In the year 108 B. c. Wu Ti (156-87 B, c.) vanquished the Wei 
family of Korea and established four provinces, one of which was 
Lo-Lang, a district in the vicinity of the modern Seoul. Lo-Lang 
thus became a Chinese dominion, and in spite of frequent changes 
the colony remained intact till the early part of the Tsin dynasty 
(A. D. 265-420). All the material civilization of China proper was 
introduced there and formed a cultural centre of the Han dynasty 
(250 B. C.-A. D. 221) in Korea. 

The necropolis of Lo-Lang according to the investigations of 
the Government of Korea, has no less than 1386 burial mounds. 
Since 1909 there has been a series of excavations, each yielding a 
variety of new material. In 1925 one burial mound was found with 
three wooden sepulchral chambers. The main room had three 
wooden coffins, which were in a perfect state of preservation and a 
greater portion of the articles found retained their original form. 

The most significant part of the report is the section that deals 
with individual articles found in the chamber. Utensils for food 
and drink, such as lacquered bowls, dishes and trays, pottery jars 
and cylindrical vessels, are numerous. An oval lacquered bow! with 
a handle on either side is red inside and black outside, and it has 
the incised inscription of 55 characters filled in with white. It 
was made in A. D. 45, in the reign of the Emperor Kuang Wu in 
the Later Han. There are three other dated lacquer wares, one 
dated a. p. 52 and two dated a. D. 69. Many articles bear two 
characters, written not by the lacquer artist but probably by the 
friends of the deceased, for two characters mean “Good luck to 
Wang”. These articles are from the tomb of Wang Hsii. 

Toilet articles and personal ornaments also are abundant, A 
toilet-box with four smaller boxes fitted inside is very much like the 
one shown in a scroll-painting attributed to Ku K‘ai-chih of Tsin 
(A. D. 265-323) now in the British Museum. The small boxes con- 
tain a quantity of white powder, pulverized talc and native corbonate 
of lead and a powder-brush. Wooden combs, tortoise-shell hair- 
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pins, bronze mirrors, and a pair of glass ear-ornaments throw much 
new light on the life of women. 

Lacquered shoes, silk cords, lozenge-patterned thin silk, a coral 
bead with carving of a ram, a set of divination boards with ten 
calendar signs, 12 signs of the zodiac, 28 stars, and a drawing of 
the eight trigrams, all pertaining to astronomy or divination, and 
a few jujube and other fruit-pips, are all very significant as they 
provide material that give clues to the manners and customs of 
peoples whose written records are not explicit. For example it is 
often said that Taoism swayed the minds of the people in this 
period so much that the figures of Taoist divinities formed a 
favorite motif, but as we possess few concrete objects, we had to be 
content with vague written statements. Now, however, the finds 
in these tombs reveal Taoist immortals represented on the decora- 
tion of common everyday lacquer wares. Or again, no one doubts 
that the art of divination permeated the mind of the ancient 
Chinese, but we had little idea of the actual method. Now the 
disc and the square pieces found in the tomb lead us to imagine 
that the disc was held by a pin on the boards and revolved when in 
use. A carved design of a ram and a comb decorated with Scythian 
designs, resubstantiate the relations which existed between Hun 
and Scythian cultures, and a girdle ornament of gold shows 
Sarmatian technique. Indeed all that the written records tell of 
the cultural contacts between the Occident and the Orient is 
conclusively proved by these findings. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with photographs, many of 


the actual size and in colors. 
Suro SAKANISHI. 
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Festivals and Songs of Ancient China. By Maroren Graver, 
New York: E. P. Dutton anp Company, 1932. Pp. 231, 
Price $4.90. Translated from the French by E. D. Epwarps, 
D. Litt. 


While sharing Mr. Giles’ regrets in the matter, we should all be 
particularly grateful to the publishers of this book for securing the 
services of a competent Sinologue as translator. Miss Edwards has 
acquitted herself well of a most difficult task. Professor Granet is 
more than a Sinologue ; he is equally, if not primarily, a sociologist, 
and a product of the severe and solid training of a French lycée 
and the Ecole Normale Supérieure. In speech as well as in writing 
his choice of expression and metaphor is always deliberate. His 
works are never intended for light reading or mere consultation; 
they are meant to be studied from cover to cover. The translation 
of such compositions is a formidable task requiring almost super- 
human concentration. If a careful examination of a few sentences 
has enabled me to ameliorate or clarify the translation of a word 





This English translation has been noticed by Lionel Giles in BSOL 6. 
1091-1093; L. C. Hopkins in JRAS, 1933, pp. 430-431; D. W. L. in JNO- 
BRAS 63. 197-201; W. Eberhard in OZ, neue Folge, 9, p. 38; and Fr. Jiger 
in OLZ, Juli 1933, p. 452. The French edition was reviewed by H. Maspero 
in BEFEO 19, v, 65-75. 

V. K. Ting’s impetuous review (The Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review 15. 265-290) of Professor Granet’s La Civilization Chinoise takes 
occasion to correct a couple of matters in the Fétes et Chansons; I shall 
refer to them in the body of my review. In addition, Ting’s review calls 
for the following remarks: (1) p. 266, { 1, a compliment to us foreigners, 
but “contrary to all... truth”; such ideas still prevail here even after 
Granet’s re-exposition. (2) P. 270, a chaudiére is by no means necessarily 
made of copper; even a Petit Larousse will set Mr. Ting and the translator 
aright. (3) P. 271, there is nothing to show that Professor Granet did not 
understand the 7T'so chuan as Mr. Ting would have understood it had not 
his friend, Mr. Fu, called his attention to the parallel statement in the Li 
shih ch‘un ch‘iu. The latter text clinches the matter, but Granet, of course, 
had not noticed it any more than Ting. (4) P. 279, Couvreur (followed by 
Granet) has translated in accordance with Tu Yii’s commentary; but I 
agree that Ting’s is the better rendering. (5) P. 284-285, Ting seems to 
have failed to note pp. 235-236 of Fétes et Chansons. 

Ting’s review of Granet’s work proves two things: (1) there are some 
errors of detail in Granet’s publication (which Granet himself would 
undoubtedly admit), and (2) Ting dislikes sociological interpretation of 
Chinese antiquity, or possibly only Granet himself. The criticisms of this 
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here or there, this is no reflection whatsoever on Miss Edwards ; they 
are merely places where she nodded. 

Among the wider circle of readers for whom the book has been 
translated, students of sociology should be the most appreciative. 

The reviewer suggests the following corrections: p. 5, last line, 
read: “ public law”; p. 17, p. 25 et passim, Chéng K‘ang-ch‘éng 
(as in the French original) appears for Chéng Hsiian; p. 30, line 
11, after “ Shih Ching” insert the parenthesis: “(especially of the 
love-songs)”; p. 30, line 8 from bottom, for “will prove” read 
“ will show ”; p. 30, line 2 from bottom, for “ put forward” read 
“maintain ”; p. 70, line 4 of poem, for “ thee” read “them” as 
suggested by Ting, p. 280 (see note to this present review) ; p. 121, 
line 6 of poem and p. 124, line 27, for “Tuan” read “ Tun”; 
p. 124, note 2, for “ tsung ” read “ ts‘ung”’; p. 125, lines 6-8 read: 
“The rustic themes alone can indicate the time ; one must not want 
to fix it as accurately ”; p. 125, line 11, for “It is evident” read 
“One has the impression”; p. 142, line 24, for “Ch‘ai” read 
“Chao”; p. 142, line 27, should read “ Yii-an” and “ Chiu-chii- 
liu” *; p. 155, line 9, cf. H. Maspero, La Chine Antique, p. 233, 
n. 2; p. 207, line 6, read: “I have treated the document itself as 
a factor”; p. 207, lines 9-11, read: “ interpretation of the material 
until after I had obtained a clear view of it as a whole. When I had 
obtained a view of .. .”; p. 207, lines 23-25, read: “songs have 





review affect in no way whatsoever the fundamental issue involved in 
Granet’s publications, which are, on the whole, calling attention to and 
interpreting the reflections from primitive society to be found in the older 
Chinese literature, as well as in the mythology and folk-lore. In his 
interpretations Granet has adopted the precepts and methodology of Durk- 
heim’s school of Sociology. The loose criticism of Granet which one is 
continually hearing here in America seems to have lost sight of Granet’s 
approach to the subject. This has already been emphasized in such reviews 
as Laufer’s in The N. Y. Herald-Tribune Books, Jan. 11, 1931, p. 16. For 
other reviews see C. S. Gardner’s Union List of Western Books, under item 
25. 

*The latter change is also necessary on p. 268, line 20, where Miss 
Edwards has only partially corrected the translation. This whole trans- 
lation of Sainson’s, however, is wrong, and was corrected fifteen years 
before Granet first published this book by Pelliot in BEFEZO 4. 1113. This 
correct translation is “Chaque année, aux mois de printemps, s’appuyant 
sur des courtisanes, il plagait (des coupes) de vin qui flottaient des trois 
sources du Yu-ngan, faisant ainsi des coupes qui coulent par neuf 
méandres.” 
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taken form through poetical themes which originated in a contest 
devoted to traditional improvisation. This was the work of alternat- 
ing choirs”; p. 207, note 2, lines 1-2, read: “ concerned with the 
origin of poetic rhythm, or the significance of the exogamic rule ”; 
p. 208, note 1 goes with “solemn language” in line 6 of p. 209; 
note 2, with “ other ” in line 21 of p. 209; in line 4 of this note 1 
read Ch‘ien for Chien; in line 6 for “ Legge, 148” Granet reads 
“ Legge, 146.” In note 2, line 1, read “ pp. 140 sq.”; p. 208, line 1, 
read: “who contended with one another in the course”; p. 209, 
lines 18-19, read: wherein the gestures as well as the words flow in 
response to one another”; p. 210, note 4, for “ Hai” read “ Hsi”; 
p. 211, note 1, for “LXVI” read “ XLVI”; p. 212, line 14, after 
“ finding ” insert “these”; p. 212, line 15, for “search for” read 
“finding of ”; p. 212, note 3, delete “ BTKK ”; p. 213, line 7, add 
after “ repeats ” this note: “ See pp. 134-135 and note 2.on p. 134”; 
p. 213, line 18, for “ become something like ” read “ resemble the ” ; 
p. 213, line 20, for “ developed system of ” read “ pedantic ”; p. 214, 
line 9, after “taken ” insert “ probably”; p. 214, lines 19-20, read 
“such regular recurrences permitted the ways of Nature to be con- 
ceived in the likeness of human customs: both were perceived ”; 
p. 214, last line, after “ formulae ” insert this note: “ For example, 
the formula of the Pa Cha. See p. 174”; for “these” read 
“which ”; p. 215, lines 1-3, read: “ And likewise were imperative 
and powerful formulae those emblematic themes in which were 
proclaimed the natural phenomena that formed a unity with human 
habit ”; p. 218, line 6, before “It was sufficient ” insert “to carry 
on their courtship”; p. 220, note 1, for “ ch‘wan” read “ chuan”; 
p. 222, line 6, for “find” read “found”; p. 226, line 31, for 
“coming together ” read “ their codperation ” ; p. 226, line 32, read 
“cooperation ”; p. 227, line 23, for “and” read “or”; p. 228, 
line 18, for “surfaces” read “extensions”; p. 229, note 1, for 
“coming together ” read “ meeting ”; p. 233, note 1, read “ Couv., 
i, 261”; p. 236, note 2 is confusing ; it contains two references: (1) 
to the Ta-ssu-t‘u section of the Ti kuan division of the Chou li, and 
(2) to a statement in the Lun yii or Analects of Confucius, Legge 
I*, p. 26, Couvreur*, p. 97. For “mulberry” (“mfrier”) read 
“chestnut ” (“chataignier”) ; App. I has been severely criticized 
by Ting, pp. 282-283. I feel that Ting’s translations are acceptable, 
but his criticism passes over entirely Granet’s statement on p. 264 
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of Fétes et Chansons lines 1-3: “Cette piéce est trés difficile a 
comprendre. Je ne présente qu’avec d’expresses réserves la traduc- 
tion qu’on a lue et l’essai d’interprétation qui suit.” To put it 
succinctly, Granet has said that possibly the whole of Appendix I is 


to be rejected. 
James R. WARE. 


Harvard University. 


The Heritage of Asia. By KenNETH SaunpERS. New York: THE 
MAcMILLAN CoMPANY, 1932. Pp. 224. 


All of Dr. Saunders’ published works are colored by two charac- 
teristic qualities, a sincere love of the Orient which leads him at 
times to extravagant idealization, and a longing to see Asia accept 
Christianity which makes him, perhaps unconsciously, select for 
special emphasis those phases of the Oriental pattern which best 
harmonize with his idealization of the Christian truth. He writes 
not as a detached, scholarly observer but as an enthusiast and 
evaluator, not as a scientist but as an ambassador of intercultural 
appreciation and goodwill. Certainly no one can doubt the im- 
portance of this function in the modern age, however much he may 
prize critical and detached scholarship. 

In this book, Gupta India, T‘ang China, and Nara Japan are 
singled out for special stress as illustrative of the flowering points 
of the several cultures. An introductory chapter on Asiatic history 
gives a brief glimpse of the social structures and religious orienta- 
tion of India and China but not of Japan. This is followed by an 
exposition of Indian and Chinese cultures as the heritage of the 
past came to expression in the two great epochs. The treatment 
of the heritage of Japan is interrupted by a section on Sakyamuni, 
Confucius, and Shétoku as embodiments of the spirit of Asia, a 
few pages on Korea’s heritage, and then continued in a description 
of the Nara age when the synthesis of the gifts of the continent 
came to fruition in Japan. The author concludes his interpretation 
of the past heritages with a brief description of three great scrip- 
tures: the Analects, the Bhagavad-Gita, and the Lotus of the Good 
Law. A final chapter is devoted to an appreciation of an out- 
standing modern leader in each of the three lands—Mahatma 
Gandhi, Hu Shih, and Toyohiko Kagawa. 
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Dr. Saunders devotes most of his attention to the religious and 
artistic elements in the heritage of Asia with only incidental refer- 
ence to the social-economic ground-work of the three cultures, 
Schematically he characterizes their unity in difference—“ India 
has been more concerned with the mystical than the ethical, with 
the beauty of the unseen mind at play in the universe; China has 
looked more to the beauty of human relations and the embodiment 
of cosmic harmony in society; Japan has blent these emphases in 
her romantic cult of the Emperor and her religious nationalism 
which sees her as the land of the Kami.” In closing his apprecia- 
tion of the mission of Buddhism in the East, he links it with that 
of Christianity in a characteristic way: “It is all to the good that 
both religions teach peace and good will among men. Upon mutual 
respect and understanding we may yet build a new world. What 
would not a really Christian West achieve in co-operation with a 
really Buddhist East? And if in the Providence of God both 
become truly Christian then is his kingdom accomplished upon 
earth ”. 

The last 50 pages are devoted to illustrative readings drawn from 
ancient and modern sources of the three cultural areas. There is a 
bibliography but no index. 

A. Eustace Haypon. 


The University of Chicago. 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Volume 4 of the American Oriental Series, which is Dr. Murray B. 
Emeneau’s Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetdélapaficavinsati, will be pub- 
lished in March, 1934. It will contain an introduction, and the text and 
English translation, and will run to xxiv + 155 pages. The retail price 
to non-members of the Society will be $3.00; to members of the Society who 
order direct from the Editors (Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A.) the price will be $1.65, postage prepaid. 

Offprint Series. Dr. Montgomery’s “Ras Shamra Notes. II,” published 
in this issue of the JoURNAL, may be obtained with his “Notes to the 
Mythological Epic Texts from Ras Shamra,” the two bound together, and 
sold at a price of 50 cents. Dr. Halkin’s “ Hashwiyya,” published in this 
issue of the JOURNAL, constitutes No, 2 of the Offprint Series, price 40 cents. 
Orders should be sent to the Editors. 

On all books or offprints ordered from the Editors remittances should 
accompany the orders. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 


Le conseil de la fondation de Goeje a éprouvé une perte douloureuse par 
le décés de M. C. van Vollenhoven secrétaire-trésorier de la fondation 
depuis 1907. Il fut remplacé par M. A. J. Wensinck. Conformément au 
statut M. J. J. Salverda de Grave en quittant Amsterdam, se vit obligé de 
prendre sa démission comme membre on conseil. I] fut remplacé par M. 
Paul Scholten. Le conseil est heureux d’avoir pu faire paraitre dans 
Yannée écoulée comme dixiéme publication de la fondation: Das konstan- 
tinopler Fragment des Kitab Ihtilaf al-Fuqaha, von . . . at-Tabari, heraus- 
gegeben von Joseph Schacht. Des dix publications de la fondation il reste 
un certain nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente au profit de la 
fondation, chez l’éditeur E. J. Brill. 





